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NOTE 


This essay is a chapter, revised here for separate 
issue, from the writer’s Survey of English Literature, 
1780-1830, first published in 1912. A chronological 
table, and a brief note on the literature of the 
subject, are appended. 
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I 


The Confession in literature, secular and religious ; 
meeting of the two currents in Wordsworth. 


The habit of literary confession has two large 
historic sources, religious and secular. It came into 
English letters, not so much from the classical 
writings of the old faith, like those of St. Augustine, 
as through the Protestants, to whom every little 
scene in the history of their souls wore a serious 
importance ; for their lives were enacted in the 
presence of a jealous and surely a weary God. The 
records even of their greater men, Baxter, Bunyan, 
and Cowper, are sorry, humiliating reading ; but the 
genius of these works ensures their fascination. 
Milton, the mightiest of the Protestant writers, 
differs from the rest in essence. He tells us of his 
high purposes, his noble sadness, and his celestial 
comfortings, but nothing about ‘ experience ’ ; hence 
his dignity and harmony of spirit, even when he 
gives us his confidence. Bunyan tells his tale with 
the vivid vehemence, the minute self-torture, and 
the want of proportion, that are part of his Puritan 
legacy. Wordsworth is a Puritan too, but of Mil- 
ton’s breed and not of Bunyan’s. Though he writes 
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a long poem to expound his inner discord and how 
it was resolved, his struggle is neither theological 
nor in the ordinary sense moral. His lapses are 
mental, and failures of faith ; in his worst moments 
he falls into an aridity, or want of hopefulness, 
which is not his fault so much as that of the world ; 
he loses his primal sensibility to what man and 
nature can teach him. His Urania, Nature, revisits 
him at the last and for good and all. This process 
is not seen in Milton. But Wordsworth’s dejection, 
like Milton’s, was due to the clouding of his patriotic 
hope and faith. For Wordsworth, though not for 
Milton, that cloud was in the end lifted. Not from 
Milton, but from the body of Puritan literature, 
Wordsworth inherited the desire to tell his tale at 
length and explain how he had found salvation. 
He has, indeed, apparently nothing serious to con- 
fess, except one great intellectual crisis which passed 
over. He does not refer, at least openly, to any 
more passionate and human interlude, such as the 
love affair with Annette Vallon of Blois, of which 
we now have information. Nor does he appear to 
reproach himself with it; nor does the evidence 
show us how far he was bound to do so. His record, 
as he offers it, lies before us like a view of his own 
countryside, with its heights and valleys and bare 
patches, all in clear definition. 

Wordsworth is also in debt to the profaner sort 
of autobiography. The habit of self-analysis is 
strong in the Renaissance poets, from Michelangelo 
to Shakespeare; but, except for the religious mys- 
tics, who are never wholly silent, it is a habit that 
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dies down after the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, to revive, with the Confessions of Rousseau, 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth. Rousseau 
wrote in order to ensure that one man at least in 
the world should have told the naked truth about 
himself ; and his influence is hard to over-estimate. 
A sounding-board had now been hung over the 
confessional ; a new literary form had been invented. 
True autobiography, of the secular kind, was now 
less difficult, and could take in the whole of male 
experience. Goethe, Chateaubriand and Words- 
worth, were amongst those who told their story. 
They wished to re-live their lives before the world, 
and to give the unity of a piece of art to their own 
past, however troubled and broken. And this task 
was easier for Wordsworth, whose life had been 
harmonious in comparison, than for the others. He 
did not write, like Rousseau, to expose himself, or, 
like Byron, in order to discharge his mind and to 
be noticed. He wrote for the good of the world, 
and to record an unique experience. And he was 
justified; for he has written poetry that has a 
singular disinfecting power. His life, as a whole, 
was really a poem, though it was often a very dull 
poem. He could not have persisted in his task of 
recording it, but for his armour of self-opinion and 
self-absorption. These qualities do not endear him 
to us, except as a subject for comedy, but they 
enabled him to face the long years of neglect or 
disparagement, before he came into his proper glory. 


II 


Chief successive publications in verse—Alterations of 
text—Late survival of Wordsworth’s genius. 


Wordsworth has had many good interpreters, and 
he has needed them all, and there will be more to 
follow ; for his confession is not a simple one, and 
he is a difficult poet in spite of appearances. The 
whole of his writing, prosaic parts and all, has to 
be read in order to understand him. But the essence 
is to be found, naturally, in his work of genius ; 
and the best of this, though by no means the whole, 
is to be found in the poetry that he wrote between 
1797 and 1808. His characteristic gifts can just be 
foreseen in the volumes of 1793, An Evening Walk 
and Descriptive Sketches. But the usual view may 
be accepted, which finds in the Lyrical Ballads of 
1798 the first flowering of Wordsworth, and also the 
second great renewal of our poetry ; the first renewal 
having been made by Cowper, Blake, and Burns. 
Tintern Abbey, by itself,.would almost make good 
this claim ; for in it, and in the ‘ ballads,’ and in 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, are disclosed a new 
vision of life and a new poetic method. Two years 
later, Wordsworth augmented the collection with 
some famous and faultless examples of his gift ; 
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amongst them are Michael, The Brothers, and ‘A 
slumber did my spirit seal’; and he expounded much 
more fully the theories of poetic language which 
drew the critical hornets down upon him. As will 
be seen, he never asserted that all his verse was 
written to illustrate these theories. ` 

During the first years of the century he also com- 
pleted The Prelude, and began The Excursion. These 
massive works were only to be instalments of a 
great, philosophical, comprehensive poem ‘ On Man, 
on Nature, and on Human Life,’ which was, in fact, 
never finished. In both of them we observe the 
springtide of his power, and in both of them also 
its ebb, retreating far. Of the two, there is much 
more poetry in The Prelude, which was finished first. 
Meantime, the Poems of 1807 show him at his best. 
His retrospective and tender verse is better than 
ever. ‘She was a phantom of delight,’ and Step- 
ping Westward, and The Solitary Reaper, fail in no- 
thing ; and The Affliction of Margaret is not excelled 
amongst ‘lyrical ballads’ anywhere. But the poet 
is no longer preoccupied only with the fates of 
private persons, or with his own. The passion for 
England now finds heroic utterance in the sonnets 
‘ dedicated to national independence and liberty’ ; 
and a similar spirit becomes universal in the Charac- 
ter of the Happy Warrior. In the two great odes, 
To Duty and On Intimations of Immortality, Words- 
worth’s metaphysical verse reaches its height, as 
it passes from meditation into chant. In these 
volumes he writes less to theory, and is less afraid 
of being splendid. He has read more deeply in the 
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great poets, and has found that he is one of their 
company. 

After this, no abe his genius dies down, but it 
dies hard. The prosaic blight spreads more and 
more, but can easily be exaggerated. The most 
dogged of craftsmen, Wordsworth all his Die 
continued not only to write but to revise what he 
had written. The numerous changes in his text 
have been closely studied by scholars, and are all 
suggestive, and are sometimes for the better. An 
admirable anthology could be made from the new 
verse that he published after the date of Water- 
loo. In that year came out The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone, which has a fresh kind of beauty and an 
original framework. Still, most of his best work is 
done in the old familiar kinds. There are many 
sonnets of the great stamp ; the series on the river 
Duddon is the most noteworthy. Wordsworth’s 
genius also revives, late in the day, in his elegies ; 
the sonnet on Scott leaving for Italy has the same 
kind of solemnity and strength of feeling as the 
verses on Charles Lamb and James Hogg. The last 
. verses on Yarrow, and the lines ‘ This lawn, a carpet 
all alive,’ were written in 1831 and 1829 respectively. 
To the last it is unsafe to neglect Wordsworth ; his 
power is apt to reappear ` and at seventy-four he 
describes the mountain-daisy, with 


The beauty of its star-shaped shadow, thrown 
On the smooth surface of this naked stone. 


III 


Traits of his mental history, as told in The Prelude, 
ete.—Visitations of mystical experience ; nature and 
humanity ; connection with pantheism. 


The tributes of his sister, and Brougham Castle, 
and many other things, show that Wordsworth was 
not soft or naturally peaceful, though he wrote of 
kittens and the little celandine and the green linnet. 
His mother found him a ‘ stiff, moody, and violent ’ 
child. Carlyle judged the look of his face in old 
age to be ‘not bland or benevolent,’ but rather 
‘close, impregnable, and hard’: 

A deep, earnest man, who had thought silently 
and painfully about many things . . . essentially a 
cold, hard, silent, practical man, who, if he had not 
fallen into poetry, would have done effectual work 
of some sort in the world. ... ‘A man of a softer 
mood, more sympathetic ?’ No, not at all, he was 
a man quite other than that ; a man of an immense 
head and great jaws like a crocodile’s, cast in a 
mould designed for prodigious work. 


Of course Wordsworth was not cold, either in brain, 

or in heart, or in his senses. But he had a strong 

head and an iron programme, and he reined in and 

bitted his temper only too much, because he thought 

it his mission to be tranquil. He took public affairs, 

especially when they were grievous to him, with 
15 
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Miltonic intensity. In The Recluse he says that he 
is instructed by Nature to ‘be mild and cleave to 
gentle things,’ and to do so without fear that his 
natural attributes, 


The longing, the contempt, the undaunted quest, 


will thereby be enfeebled ; they will only be trans- 
formed to finer uses. And this they really are. 
They come out unweakened in his heroic and political 
poetry, and they give the sternness and definite- 
ness that informs all his best verse. They made 
him conceive his ideas rigidly and slowly and never 
let them go. These qualities of character are closely 
connected with Wordsworth’s strong memory, on 
which every scene and incident was etched as on a 
plate. Such a memory qualified him to write The 
Prelude; for it retained not only outward things, 
but the vanishing shades and impalpable phases of 
his inner life, which it seemed so indispensable to 
place on record. 

There is no artist like the memory, which Blake 
falsely opposed to the imagination. In a poet like 
Wordsworth they are nearly the same faculty. The 
imagination of such a poet is his memory acting 
truthfully, that is, throwing off the dross of unmean- 
ing fact, controlling and using the power of forget- 
fulness properly, and shaping into beautiful form 
what it retains. In the freer kind of creation, which 
is dramatic or fantastic, the chemistry is more com- 
plete, and the result is not biographical evidence. 
In much of Byron’s poetry reminiscence, delusion, 
and invention seem inextricably mingled. But 
Wordsworth employs his memory in a very different 
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way for the service of his imagination. We know 
fairly well when he is inventing, and when he is 
chronicling; and we know that his chronicle is 
faithful. His memory weeds itself, and only becomes 
indiscriminate or dull when his genius fails him. 
He puts down everything that illustrates,‘ the growth 
of a poet’s mind.’ Shelley, partly under Words- 
worth’s influence, often tries to do the like, and 
what he achieves in Alastor or Prince Athanase may 
be more piercing than anything Wordsworth wrote 
about himself; but the effort is scattered and 
broken, and much in the inner story is unexplained. 
Wordsworth related the history of his mind and 
ruling passion thrice, and his imagination is used to 
light up what actually happened and to give the 
full force of it. No other English poet has attempted 
any such thing on the same scale and so triumphantly. 

The first of these records is the briefest; it is 
found in Tintern Abbey which gives, in a few lines, 
the history with the struggle left out. The second 
is The Prelude, written in fourteen books and in a 
kind of epical form; here the struggle itself, with 
its antecedents and sequel, is the theme. ‘Sing, O 
Urania,’ he seems to say, the victory of William 
Wordsworth over despondency. The third record 
is in The Excursion ; the experiences of the Wanderer 
and the Solitary give much of the same record, again 
with the painful part mitigated. Besides, there is 
the fragment called The Recluse, written in 1800, 
but not published till 1888; this is connected closely 
with The Prelude. Further there are many other 
fragments, often in blank verse, of various dates, 
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which enhance the impression. All this writing, 
except The “Excursion, is of Wordsworth’s best 
period, when his poetic power is at its strongest. 

But the spiritual history told in all these poems 
belongs to the period when Wordsworth had not 
found his style ; what it recites, he had been unable 
to utter at the time. When he composed Lyrical 
Ballads, the struggle was past, the crisis was behind 
him, and he was writing in the full tide of the power 
and happiness produced by his escape. While it 
was going on, he was only capable of Descriptive 
Sketches and An Evening Walk and The Borderers, 
which give no real picture of his mind. Not till 
he had acquired his true language could he set 
down—nay he could not truly even recollect, since 
no memory is complete till it has found words— 
the great occurrences of his spirit. Now, his whole 
past seemed to flash into clear light and harmonious 
form. From this point of view Wordsworth’s wrest- 
lings with the theory of poetic diction, his efforts 
to write barely and simply, and his dismissal of the 
style of the last age, assume a fresh interest. 

It follows that he has two histories, in which the 
critical dates and stages are different, and which 
cannot without confusion be told in the same breath. 
We may either follow the ‘ growth of his mind,’ or, 
in a different order of development, that of his poetic 
power. And we must do both to understand him. 
At any rate, in order to see where he stood when he 
wrote Lyrical Ballads, we must use what he tells us, 
in verse and prose, at various times of his life, and 
in retrospect, about his long mental journey up to 
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- that time; beginning with the Ode on Intimations 
of Immortality and his explanation of it. This long 
history can only be indicated here. 

Wordsworth is one of the poets, like Milton, Pope, 
and Shelley, who has made, recorded, and kept a 
definite vow: he says that he was not more than 
fourteen when he first became aware 


of the infinite variety of natural appearances which 
had been unnoticed by the poets of any age or 
country, so far as I was acquainted with them ; and 
I made a resolution to supply, in some degree, the 
deficiency. 

Other poets had lain in the lap of nature now and 
then, but Wordsworth would espouse her. He did 
so; he wrote the story of the courtship and nuptials 
at length. What if he sometimes portrays her as a 
kind of severe governess, and proses about her power 
to moralize the young ? Oftener she is young her- 
self, incarnate in some joyful figure, a Highland girl 
or a Lucy, who is moulded by the rhythm of waves 
or the lines of the flowers, and is thus in some sort 
their explanation of their mute mystery: a creature 
bred anew ‘in every age,’ as Blake would have said, 
for the refreshment of humanity. The soul of 
natural things, as it becomes alive in such persons, 
was incarnate in his sister. At other times nature 
is grave, sad, not young, or if young only the sadder 
for that, and seems inarticulate until she has flashed 
into feeling existence in some Ruth or Margaret or 
Leechgatherer, who cannot be thought of apart from 
the landscape, which is itself incomplete without 
their presence. At other times, when Wordsworth 
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is most himself, he is alone with a Nature in which 
there is no other living thing ; but then she is alive, 
and the poet is absorbed in her, under the sunrise 
or on the shadowy fells, and is afterwards moved, in 
the rite of sacred reminiscence, to find words for his ' 
experience. 

Part of the interest of The Prelude and accom- 
panying poems lies in showing that these visitations 
did not come at random, as we are apt to read them, 
but in a traceable order and development. The 
passion that first discloses itself is not that of 
humanity. There is no precocity of suffering, or 
even of sympathy. There is a long, unreflective, 
childish phase, which begins early. When but ten 
years old, says Wordsworth, 

even then 
I held unconscious intercourse with beauty 
Old as creation, drinking in a pure 


Organic pleasure from the silver wreaths 
Of curling mist. 


He is full of blind joys and of alarms ; the shades of 
vague nascent feeling, so overpowering in its pres- 
sure, have never been so powerfully described. 
‘That dreamlike vividness and splendour which 
invest objects of sight in childhood,’ and the dizzy 
feeling of their unreality, are set forth in the great 
Ode. He remembers ‘ not what he felt, but how 
he felt’; and traces all the vital moments and 
delicate degrees of his expansion. At sixteen he is 
submerged, like a Hindoo, in the feeling of imper- 
sonal existence, or Being—not yet thought of as 
Mind. Then his spirit ceases to be merely passive, 
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but seems itself to contribute to nature, to be her 
tyrant ; she is rather part of him, than he of her ; 
the consciousness of self and the feeling for nature 
are one. Next, Wordsworth takes his fellow-men 
into the circle of his feeling, and is aware of a new 
“human-heartedness’ in his love of nature. Men 
now fall into their place in nature, being, in happy 
instances at any rate, formed and ennobled by con- 
tact with her. In all this experience Wordsworth 
inverted the usual course of human growth; for 
most men begin with the primary affections, and 
the love of nature is an afterthought if it comes at 
all; and with most, or with many, people it never 
does come. But even after this stage he often speaks 
as if he were not only alone with the universe but 
alone in it. This is the impression left by two of 
the loftiest passages of The Prelude; once, when, 
in a college vacation, he comes out from a gay 
festivity into the night, and a vow from unknown 
sources, undefined but irresistible, descends upon 
him, and he knows that he will be ‘a dedicated 
spirit’; this was in the summer of 1788; and once 
in the verses on the Simplon Pass, probably written 
in the summer of 1799. Rain and wind, snow and 
vapour, all the works of the Lord, are now 


like workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree, 
Characters of the great Apocalypse, 
The types and symbols of Eternity, 
Of first, and last, and midst, and without end. 


A similar feeling is expressed in the more than 
Virgilian Pantheism of Tintern Abbey. Virgil, whilst 
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he celebrates the universal mind, does not describe 
any mystical experience of its reality. Goethe, the 
child of Spinoza, has a vaster share than Words- 
worth of the plastic, multifarious, and generative 
spirit which he finds in the world. Giordano Bruno 
has a more headlong rapture, nay a kind of sensuous 
apprehension of the divine principle. But Words- 
worth is the vates sacer of Pantheism. His firm 
| rather than broad or flexible intellect glows like a 
white-hot star when he is inspired torevive in memory 
its central, eucharistic experience ; and the great 
‘metaphysical style, which he recovered for English 
‘poetry, is at his command for the expression of it. 
Such are the summits of The Prelude ; but mean- 
time the road runs along a low rolling table-land, 
by the edges of the lakes, or descends into the 
pleasant if uninspiring Cambridge flats. The ex- 
ternal narrative of the poet’s life as a boy is well 
sustained, and interesting for its own sake, and even 
vivacious. But a new region is in sight. So far, 
up to his twentieth year, there has been no mis- 
adventure to the traveller, who has suffered only 
the happy pain of exertion well rewarded. But in 
one of the very sources of his joy lies the disappoint- 
, ment that is in store. Through his shaken faith in 
France Wordsworth was to become a voice, like 
| Burke his master, of the conservative revulsion. 
He went through a stage of hope and enthusiasm 
first ; and this, along with the causes of its decline, 
and the further process of consolation for the dis- 


enchantment that followed, is the main subject of 
The Prelude. 


IV 


Crisis in his faith; political hopes, disappointment, 
recovery—Malady of analysis, how corrected. 


Wordsworth was treated by poets of the next 
age like Byron and Shelley as a typical backslider 
from the faith. But they could not know his real 
history, since The Prelude was not published in their 
time. Also they had grown up. when the first heat 
of the national reaction was over, and to them the 
Revolution was a piece of history. In fact, Words- 
worth’s political faith was more stubbornly founded 
than that of Coleridge, Southey, and others who 
were discouraged. He was shaken, but he held out 
longer. The shock when it came was all the greater. 
Even latterly he retained more popular sentiment ` 
than many of his friends, and had, as he said, ‘ some- ` 
thing of the Chartist ’ about him. It may not follow 
that the medicine he found for his ‘ strong disease ’ 
was of value for anyone but himself ; it has, indeed, 
chiefly a psychological interest. Wordsworth did 
not win a new political faith when the old one had 
gone ; he in no small measure shirked the problem 
which had vexed him. He went to live with his 
friends and his sister in the country, and fell back 
on nature, and poetry, and the love of common 
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humanity. This, no doubt, it was his mission to 
do, and the world is the gainer. But he never 
fortified himself by contemplating the lasting good 
that the Revolution and the Napoleonic rule had 
done; and in this respect he showed a less open 
and instructed mind than his admirer, Sir James 
Mackintosh, whose course of thought otherwise 
reminds us of his own. 

The steps of Wordsworth’s political hopes, of his 
dejection, and of his recovery, have often been traced. 
His heroic sonnets on public affairs, and his defence 
| of the Revolution in 1793 in his Letter to the Bishop 
of Llandaff, must be read along with The Prelude. 

His tour with his friend Robert Jones, amid the 
public rejoicings ; the visits that he paid later to 
Paris, where he saw the Legislative Assembly at 
work, and to Blois and Orleans, where he met Michel 
de Beaupuy ; his enthusiasm for the Gironde, which 
he would have joined but for shortness of funds ; 
his delight, after he had come home, at the news 
of the death of Robespierre ; these are the chief 
outward incidents of his period of ‘ hope and joy.’ 
Wordsworth, the ‘ lost leader,’ digested a good deal ; 
his faith, though it was horrified, survived the execu- 
tion of the king, the September massacres and the 
Terror. He thought that beyond these troubles he 
still saw the light. It was a greater blow when the 
war began; at moments he even wished for the 
defeat of the British arms ; he was divided between 
shame and patriotism when ‘ Britain put forth her 
freeborn strength in league.’ But the invasion of 
‘Switzerland by France staggered him as a kind of 
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fratricide ; and the rise of the Napoleonic power 
totally struck down his faith. Then indeed he was 
aware of ‘a melancholy waste of hopes o’erthrown.’ 
Byron and Shelley, amid all their democratic zeal, 
were to feel the greatness of the conqueror; but 
Wordsworth was too sad and too far gone for that. 
On the other hand, he raised the noblest of his 
patriot strains, invoking the shade of Milton if so 
he might stir his country in her worst hours. But 
this was after his recovery from the dejection into 
which he had fallen. 

Wordsworth’s malady, in the years 1795-7, took 
a peculiar shape, which represents a relapse towards 
eighteenth-century logic and analysis. The influ- 
ence of Godwin’s Political Justice, apparent in Guilt 
and Sorrow and in The Borderers, had been greatly 
answerable for his mood. Godwin’s ‘peaceful 
anarchism,’ his banishment of feeling, fancy, and 
impulse, and his worship of bare Reason, all 
turned bankrupt upon Wordsworth’s hands. As 
poetry, his account is often too poor to quote ; but 
it vividly reflects the state of an honest mind whose 
rationalism has fallen in ruins, and which can find 
no substitute. Wordsworth tells us how he turned 
social anatomist, and plunged into the primary dis- 
putes of ethical philosophy; but the effort was 
sterile, for he found himself demanding ‘ formal 
proof ’ for everything, and ‘ yielding up moral ques- 
tions in despair.’ This is only to say that he was 
not built for so critical a task. So he fell back on 
feeling, on the society and influence of Dorothy, 
and on nature, his first love. His final note is 
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reassuring. Great poets, all poets, he himself, are 
the human voices and interpreters of the soul of 
the world, of 
a mind 

That feeds upon infinity, that broods 

Over the dark abyss, intent to hear 

Its voices issuing forth to silent light 

In one continuous stream. 


This power, exhibited in the workings of nature, 


is the express 
Resemblance of that glorious faculty 
That higher minds bear with them as their own. 


The poet’s theme and destiny are divine: 


Such minds are truly from the Deity, 
For they are Powers. ` 


Here, then, Wordsworth joins himself to the long 
line of Platonists, like Sidney and Shelley, who 
‘defend’ poetry as the ‘light, winged, and holy 
thing,’ which Plato, in the Jon, had averred it to 
be. Such a conclusion rounds off The Prelude, and 
brings Wordsworth to the end of his pilgrimage of 
the soul, which was also the beginning of his true: 
career as a poet. 


ig 


Early poems: An Evening Walk and Descriptive 
Sketches; other pieces. 


But meanwhile he had begun his craft. An Even- 
ing Walk and Descriptive Sketches are a museum of 
all the errors he was soon to put away, and are also 
full of a new energy struggling through a spurious 
style. They are thus a link between two ages of 
poetry. They represent an older fashion of verse 
than Cowper’s Yardley Oak, and at the same time 
they show Wordsworth’s power and determination 
toobserve. In the first versions, later much revised, 
we find forced grammar, abstract personifications, 
poetic diction of the deadly kind, ellipses ; and the 
couplets, with their sprinkled alexandrines, betray 
the influence of various models, of whom Goldsmith 
is the most genial. Yet they are full of a fresh, hard, 
and tenacious vision, better guided by the sense of 
beauty than in the pictures of Crabbe, but clogged 
by conventional expression. An Hvening Walk was 
finished three years sooner than Descriptive Sketches, 
but the latter piece shows little advance. The 
reader who begins with Lyrical Ballads can hardly 
believe that either of those works are by Words- 
worth, for they are ‘ poetry without an atmosphere’ ; 
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their very faults are not those of Goody Blake ; there 
are no clear deep pools in them of fancy and brood- 
ing thought ; and they bear no trace of the mys- 
teries that were rehearsing in the author’s soul at 
the time when they were written. But they reveal 
the bright, quick, upper current of his experience. 
So swiftly did Wordsworth’s powers expand, that 
in the Lines left upon a Seat in a Yew-T ree, finished 
only two years afterwards, he has already found 


| out how to write. Guilt and Sorrow, also composed 


early, chiefly exists in a revised form, but enough 


‘remains ofits original roughness and unshapely 


strength to show in what grim blind alleys the young 


poet had been casting about for a subject. The 


story of the murderer who, after seeing and hearing 
many distressful events, is moved by his wife’s dying 
blessing to give himself up to the gallows, is in the 
taste of Crabbe; it is a cheap ending; but the 
measure is the measure of Spenser, forecasting the 
not dissimilar tune of Resolution and Independence. 


‘The bare style, quite different from that of Descrip- 
tive Sketches, seems to have been natural to Words- 
| worth before he found a theory to warrant it. In 


The Borderers the poet dabbles his brush in acrid 
colours. In this drama there is a villain of the 
period, a reason-worshipping, unscrupulous infidel, 
Oswald, who dupes the young lover Marmaduke 
into thinking that his lady, Idonea, is to be sold 
into infamy by Herbert, her blind father; it is, 
then, Marmaduke’s duty to murder Herbert; and 
he lets him perish. Such material is grotesque, but 
the melodrama, though interrupted by philosophic 
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stretches, is unwincing. Later, in his sad or tragical 
tales, Wordsworth’s pathos is softened by the remote 
and ruminative tone that has gained upon him, ` 
and by the atmosphere of thought and beauty ; 
and a kind of afternoon light converts tragedy, 
properly so called, into a solemn tragic idyll. 


VI 


Wordsworth a great inventor of forms—Lyrical Ballads 
—tTheir relation to ethical ideas; variety of pace ; 
skill of narrative—Longer tales in blank verse ; 
Michael, The Brothers, ete. 


Wordsworth was the greatest inventor of poetical 
forms between Gray and Shelley: a service which 
his campaign for a simpler diction has too much 
obscured. Some famous practitioners have worked 
almost wholly in transmitted moulds. Pope’s forms 
are those of Dryden, or Rochester, or Boileau, which 
he uses with a new delicacy. Crabbe hit on the 
rhymed novel, but his verse and diction long 
remained of the regulation cut. Blake’s most 
original species of verse, the ‘ prophetic book,’ fell 
into chaos. Coleridge, after he had made his ballad 
and his Christabel, showed little invention in struc- 
ture. But the short ‘ lyrical ballad,’ the blank verse 
tale of middle length, the long psychological poem 
in epic guise, were discoveries of Wordsworth’s ; 
while to the ode and the sonnet he gave a new life. 

Whatever The Thorn and Ruth may be called, 
they are a novel sort of poem. The old names do 
not fit them ; neither does that of ‘lyrical ballad,’ 
though a few of them suggest the. ballad measure 
and movement, and many of them have lyrical 
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turns and flashes. When they have the passion 
proper to lyric, it is either dramatically conceived, 
as in The Lament of a Forsaken Indian Woman, 
or it is the revived passion, kindling anew in retro- 
spect, of the poet himself; or it is passion diffused 
and repressed. They are mostly reflective narra- 
tives of a great variety of forms, ranging up from 
the versified moral Anecdote for Fathers with the 
lesson appended, to the tragical tale, hung over with 
stormy light and telling itself without a comment. 
There had been nothing of the sort before ; the very 
faults were new. Prosaic strokes, like the ‘ weak 
ankles ’ of Simon Lee, which produced a crackle of 
thorns in the reviews, imply a different effect and 
purpose from the flatnesses of Crabbe. They are 
not put in to ensure ‘actuality of relation and poetry 
without an atmosphere ’; they are put in, wilfully, 
to see how far poetry can retain its atmosphere 
whilst condescending in that particular manner. 
And though Wordsworth retrenched some of them 
in later editions, some remained ; nor is it a paradox 
to say that his errors have taught us almost as much 
as his successes; involving as they do a descent 
below those lowest levels of poetry, with which it 
is impossible to mix higher matter without a sense 
of shock and discord. The danger-line is thus 
more clearly marked off for our instruction than 
ever. 

In most of these poems there is a more or less 
distinct intrusion and separate formulation of the 
moral idea, for the sake of which each of them is 
written. But we must not say that the more the 
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idea intrudes, the worse the poem; its excellence 
does not depend upon that consideration. Nor does 
it depend on the intrinsic value of the idea ; but on 
the degree in which the idea is poetically conceived 
and expressed. In The Tables Turned the idea, if 
treated as implying a dogmatic conviction, is itself 
doubtful, resting as it does upon a silly if passing 
mood of antipathy to science; and moreover it is 
unpoetically conceived and expressed in the stanza 
ending ‘ we murder to dissect.’ In the lines To My 
Sister this taint is absent; the mood of happiness 
in which they are written is not aggressive. In 
Simon Lee, though the form is that of a story with 
a moral (‘the gratitude of men Hath oftener left 
me mourning ’), the idea is profound and sudden, 
and is imaginatively, though overtly, uttered. In 
The Two April Mornings and The Fountain the idea 
suffuses the whole expression; it is not disjoined, 
or inserted at the end; a piece of human life is 
shown and speaks for itself. In Ruth, also, theory 
_makes itself heard; a theory about the good and 
_ bad influences of quiet and tropical landscape respec- 
tively. The vicious effects of living among the Red 
Indians are not prosaically stated; but the view 
does not carry conviction. On the other side, the 
operation of the ‘rocks and pools’ upon the mind 
of the distracted Ruth is told with that union of 
insight and poetic phrase which is Wordsworth’s 
glory ; for he as well as Coleridge deserves Shelley’s 
title of the ‘ subtle-souled psychologist.’ For Ruth 
those rocks and pools are the ‘ engines of her pain, 
| the tools that shaped her sorrow,’ but she ‘ never 
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taxed them with the ill That they had done to her.’ 
This kind of analysis can be applied to each of the 
poems in turn. There is no doubt that Words- 
worth is greatest when he lets himself go, forgets 
the educational value of mountains, forgets his 
position as spectator ab extra, speaks dramatically, 
and rises, with Blake and Coleridge, to pure lyrical 
passion and mastery ; when he becomes, in fact, a 
true romantic. ‘ Her eyes are wild’ and The Com- 
plaint of a Forsaken Indian Woman were written in 
the society of Coleridge, whose richer sensibility may 


well have acted like the sun in unloosing the philo- | 


sophical mantle of his friend, which no north-east 
wind from Edinburgh Reviewers could ever have 
penetrated : 

About that tight and deadly band 

I see thy little fingers prest. 

The breeze I see is in the tree, 

It comes to cool my babe and me. 


And the Indian woman complains : 


Before I see another day, 

Oh let my body die away! 

In sleep I heard the northern gleams ; 

The stars, they were among my dreams— 
This confounding and interchange of the overwrought 
senses (‘the breeze I see,’ ‘I heard the northern 
gleams ’) are brought home by such figures of speech, 
which Coleridge called ‘ once the offspring of passion, 
but now the adopted children of power.’ In these 
two short pieces there is no separation of the thought 
from the story and the feeling, and there is a rhyth- 
mical ebb and flow of the expression of pain, not a 
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jading and unrelieved iteration of it. In the longer 
tales, such as Michael or The Brothers, where the 
energy is slighter or less concentrated, there is the 
same virtue. It is needless to refer to the pieces, 
written after Wordsworth’s artistic faculty had 
begun to decline, where this saving power is lost. 

There is a good deal of variety of pace in Words- 
worth’s narratives, and the pace is set by the metre. 
We are Seven and Lucy Gray go sedately but lightly, 
and the journey is short ; the blank verse of Michael 
lasts longer, moving forward incessantly but with 
dignity, like the old shepherd climbing to the cairn. 
In Ruth, a story interrupted by reflections, the step 
is rapid in the narrative parts, but is arrested several 
times, like that of a man who pauses in his walk 
to think deeply. In the backward-looking pieces 
like Daffodils or To a Highland Girl, and in their 
companions like Matthew or The Small Celandine, 
where the subject is a single impression, or the con- 
versation of people strolling slowly, there is hardly 
any movement at all. A sort of balance has to be 
struck between the original objects of memory— 
the girl or the daffodils—and their present value to 
the philosophic mind ; and such a process is some- 
what retarding. In this class, The Solitary Reaper 
is the greatest achievement. For in addition to the 
pictured figure that remains on the inward eye, and 
to the sense of this image being a possession to the 
soul for ever, there re-enters the note of piercing 
song, which in other such poems is weaker; and it 


overpowers everything else with its for once direct 
and transcendent note : 
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A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


In the very worst of the Lyrical Ballads, and of 
Wordsworth’s later pieces of the same stamp, there 
is usually some sort of poetry. But where they are 
bad, it is less because they are prosaic, than because 
the poetry itself strikes us as intrusive. The pur- 
pose in Goody Blake, and in most of The Thorn and 
Simon Lee, is to write a moving tale in a kind 
of chapbook style; and Wordsworth could have 
attained this purpose well enough if he had not gone 
beyond it. The mistake was to put in the poetry 
at all. Most of The Thorn is out of keeping, as 
Coleridge observed, with the elderly seafaring man 
who is supposed to relate it. These works are 
therefore to be regarded, not so much as high verse 
with lapses into baldness, but rather as naive yarns 
interrupted, nay spoilt, by unseasonable inspiration. 
The dreary jigging facetiousness which often gets 
into the double rhymes is a fault of a different class. 
All these errors are due to excess of doctrine and 
not to want of power. 

The Idiot Boy, therefore, and Peter Bell, may be 
given over to the critical lions or jackals who may 
still care to spring upon them. But even here, and 
in Wordsworth’s work generally, there are two 
qualities that remain unimpaired. He is a master 
of mental pathology ; ; andhe can tell astory. The 
thronging fears of the idiot boy’s mother, and the 
obsession of Peter Bell, are as good in their lower 
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kind, as ‘ Her eyes are wild ’ and The Indian Woman 
are in their incomparably loftier kind. This trait 
forms a link with Coleridge; but the difference 
is that Wordsworth watched such emotions, while 
` Coleridge felt them. Again, even in the stories of 
_ doubtful worth, there is seldom any failure in struc- 
` ture or proportioning. The clay may be poor clay, 
but it takes the shape. Surplus lumps are not stuck 
on in order to use up the material. Wordsworth is 
an economist in narrative, though in his reflective 
writing he can be at once heavy and wasteful. And 
the ‘ lyrical ballad ’ may be thought of as the original 
unit, or starting-point, of his poetic production in 
this field. For out of it, or by its side, he developed 
his story-telling gift in two distinct directions. One 
of these is represented by Michael and the episodes 
in The Excursion ; the other, by his lyric lays, where 
he comes into some sort of comparison with Scott ; 
as in The White Doe of Rylstone and in Brougham 
Castle. In both directions he triumphs, and tri- 
umphs once more in a new kind of his own invention. 

In the former variety the lyrical spirit has van- 
ished. The Brothers, Michael, the tale of Margaret 
in The Excursion, are in blank verse. There is none 
of that safeguard against prolixity and weakness 
which the lyric form helps to ensure. The higher 
the tension, the swifter the pace; and the briefer 
the measure, the more surely the artist is driven to 
make haste and make an end. Yet, though this 
check has gone, Wordsworth’s tales are not often, 
| like so many of Crabbe’s, long and tedious. Crabbe’s 
matter-of-fact treatment was a warning to his suc- 
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cessor. Much that we relish keenly in Crabbe has 
departed in Wordsworth ; the whole sardonic ingre- 
dient, the touch of warranted and experienced bitter- 
ness. But instead of this there is the idealizing | 
touch which it is Wordsworth’s secret to blend with | 
the calm veracity of his report. The sorrows of 
Michael and of the wanderer in The Brothers fall 
into their place in a large, tranquil, judiciously 
ordered scheme of things, and are to be read in the 
light of a hopefulness, which does not rest on such a 
simple piety as might console the sufferers them- 
selves, but on a sense that such troubles are as 
recurrent as winter storms or floods :—‘ and where- 
fore should we grieve,’ since after all they are 
troubles nobly met ? This attitude may not console 
everybody, but there is no doubt of its value to 
Wordsworth’s art. The philosophy that sees events 
and catastrophes so calmly, measuring all mischances 
by the firmness of spirit that is evoked to meet 
them, gives an epic grandeur to these exalted homely 
idylls. Nor does the chorus intrude unduly. In 
his best pieces, Wordsworth is not like a lecturer 
who chequers a lovely tale with his own valuable 
remarks. His large comment comes in easily : 


There is a comfort in the strength of love ; 
"Twill make a thing endurable, which else 

Would overset the brain, or break the heart ; 

I have conversed with more than one who well 
Remember the old Man, and what he was 

Years after he had heard this heavy news. 


That is from Michael; in the story of Margaret 
there is more garrulity, which does no good, and in 
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‘The Churchyard among the Mountains the tales are 
‘swamped by the commentary, despite the beauty of 
both (Excursion, books vi. and vii.). But in the 
slight slow stream of narrative in The Brothers there 
is no tedium, for the commentary is implicit and 
incorporate in the story ; and the ending leaves an 
exquisite sense of desiderium, diffused rather than 
acute, when the stranger, who has heard from the 
parish parson of his brother’s life and death, departs 
without revealing his identity. Here Wordsworth | 
shows a Greek kind of tact in knowing what to say 
and when to stop, just as he shows it in Laodamia, 
which is a poem in an opposite style, a style of high 
but mannered dignity. Laodamia is as slow-moving 
as any poem can well be and yet live ; each of the 
stanzas is self-inclosed, like an inscription; it is 
written with Virgil in mind, and with Virgilian 
labour ; it could hardly be longer without becoming 
heavy ; but, just as in Michael, the sense of scale 
and length remains impeccable. 


VII 


- Peculiar attitude to evil and calamity ; connection of 
this with the creed of Wordsworth, and with his 
reminiscent temper. 


One other feature of these narratives is to be 
noticed. The whole presentation of evil and cala- 
mity is peculiar. It has been written that ‘ Words- 
worth’s eyes avert their ken From half of human 
fate? Rather, he watches that half through a 
glass, as though from an observatory. He does not 
say, like Miss Austen, ‘Let other pens write of 
guilt and misery.’ He is a man of very hard grain, 
and he does write of them, and that with stubborn 
veracity. And for some time he positively traffics 
in them, and fails to make them more than half 
poetical; as in The Borderers, and even in The 
Thorn; which might well have been left for prose 
and told in the way of Edgar Allan Poe. Then, 
in others of the Lyrical Ballads, he exhibits pain 
and desperation rather than guilt, and achieves 
piercing pathos rather than the tragical display of 
character and motive. As time passes, the pathos 
is softened by the more remote and ruminative tone 
which gains upon the poet; or else the tragic side | 
of the matter is held at arm’s length, and any traits 
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| of baseness or degeneration are severely or curtly 
| dismissed. So it is in Michael, where the fate of 
Luke, the boy who went wrong, is disposed of in 
a few lines: 


Meantime Luke began 
To slacken in his duty; and, at length, 
He in the dissolute city gave himself 
To evil courses; ignominy and shame 
Fell on him, so that he was driven at last 
To seek a hiding-place beyond the seas, 


and beyond any concern of the poet’s, who wipes 
Luke out of the dossier as a rigid headmaster might 
a profligate pupil. The interest in Michael is fixed 
on the shepherd himself, whose entire life, with its 
one sad discolouring incident, is shown as in a late 
afternoon light. Wordsworth’s account of his stay 
in London, or of his journey through revolutionary 
Paris, well shows this apartness of spirit. In The 
Prelude he blesses God that he was first nourished 
on shapes of grace, delight, and worthiness, and 


That men before my inexperienced eyes 
Did first present themselves thus purified, 
Removed, and to a distance that was fit. 


Else, he adds in a line of profound insight, 
How could the innocent heart bear up and live ? 


A just doctrine, for the premature sight of real evil 
disables the mind from a sound view of reality. 
But in Wordsworth the ‘fit distance’ was always 
observed. He held the ill-doings of men at just 
such a ‘distance,’ and saw them in large masses, 
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and in rare and strong imaginative glimpses. In 
the theatre, indeed, he was moved, 


yet the storm 
Passed not beyond the suburbs of the mind. 


Once in London he heard a harlot curse, and mused 
painfully on the divorce of humanity from itself 
that is disclosed by such a scene. This is not like 
Blake’s exclamation, 


The harlot’s cry from street to street 
Shall weave old England’s winding-sheet, 


and it stirs us much less. Yet Wordsworth does 
not merely philosophise on misery: for in the same 
passage he says that he probed it no further ; 


The sorrow of the passion stopped me there. 


And in The Recluse he gives the key to this attitude : 


Such grateful haunts foregoing, if I oft 

Must turn elsewhere—to travel near the tribes 
And fellowships of men, and see ill sights 

Of madding passions mutually inflamed ; 

Must hear Humanity in fields and groves 
Pipe solitary anguish; or must hang 
Brooding above the fierce confederate storm 
Of sorrow, barricadoed evermore 

Within the walls of cities; may these sounds 
Have their authentic comment; that even these 
Hearing, I be not downcast or forlorn. 


He did well in abstaining to write the ‘ authentic 
comment’; but his abstinence seems to define his 
place amongst the poets, the readers of life, in view 
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of the claims that have sometimes been made for 
his pre-eminence. He does reach a lofty and vic- 
torious state of mind, not without a certain struggle 
and circuit. But the struggle is after all too simple, 
and the circuit too narrow, for him to match a poet 
like Leopardi, who has not indeed Wordsworth’s 
happiness, but who goes deeper, and whose artistry 
is surer. With the masters of tragedy he does not 
come into comparison at all, either as a sage or as a 
poet. 

It is easy to connect this lofty temper with his 
hard-won creed. The pantheist, to whom all things 
are portions of the divine, has to include, whether 
by violence of reasoning or by an act of faith, even 
that which to the eye is undivine or evil. Words- 
worth admits the presence of evil in the world, but 
is unwilling to admit it as a principle in things. It 
is, he says, only thus 


rashly named by men 
Who know not what they speak. 


This, however, is mere assertion. It is tempting to 
refer such a frame of mind to another feature of 
Wordsworth’s writing. He is the most reminiscent 
of all poets. Many of the people in his stories are 
dead or old; they are, or soon will be, buried in 
peace, and also, but for the memorial that the poet 
gives them, in extreme oblivion. They are gone, 
they are part of Nature. But then Nature herself 
is alive ; she is charged with mind, and also she is 
ever breeding new generations, themselves soon to 
pass away likewise. The hand, therefore, of the 
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dead is kind and cool upon the memory, and a sort 
of balsam. And there are established joys which 
nothing can prevent from having once existed. ‘Not 
Heaven itself upon the past has power.’ Why, 
then, not soften the troubles of the departed, and 
colour the tale with some of the tranquillity they . 
enjoy themselves, as they sleep 


Beside the mountain chapel, undisturbed ? 


In many other cases the subject is an ‘emotion 
recollected in tranquillity,’ if it is not always a 
tranquil emotion. The tense is often in the past ; 
as in the poems on Lucy and on Matthew, in Daffo- 
dils, in The Solitary Reaper,—where, indeed, for 
once, the full passion of the hour is revived; and, 
again, in much of the Ode on Intimations of Immor- 
tality, and in many of the sonnets. Westminster 
Bridge is an exception, and owes its force to its 
immediacy and present flame. Usually, however, 
the edge is taken off the feeling, which, in recom- 
pense, is shown to us clear and rounded in the 
magic glass of the past. In The Prelude the tone | 
is retrospective, in the nature of the case; and so | 
it is in The Excursion, where most of the personages 
have only the past to talk of. And in The Brothers 
the whole life of the countryside for a generation 


is beheld at once: 

A sharp May-storm 
Will come with loads of January snow, 
And in one night send twenty score of sheep 
To feed the ravens; or a shepherd dies 
By some untoward death among the rocks ; 
The ice breaks up and sweeps away a bridge ; 
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A wood is felled :—and then for our own homes ! 
A child is born or christened, a field ploughed, 
A daughter sent to service, a web spun, 

The old house-clock is decked with a new face. 


Here the brutal episodes of country life, the pinhead ` 
smallness of its actual interests, are rightly forgot- 
‚ten; everything is of a melancholy, not unhappy 
grey. It is easy to see how with such a way of 
looking back at life a man may come at times to 
forget Caliban, and to find that things upon the 
whole are pretty well. 


VIII 


Long philosophic poems: unexecuted plan—The Pre- 
lude, how laid out; The Excursion ; The Recluse. 


What can be said of The Prelude, The Excursion, 
and The Recluse, amounting together to over seven- 
teen thousand lines, and even so forming only part 
of a vast uncompleted design ? The Prelude was to 
precede a long tripartite poem, entitled The Recluse : 
a name that is now given to the fragment that was 
meant to form the first book of the First Part. The 
Second Part, The Excursion, was finished ; the Third 
Part was only pianned, but some of its materials are 
wrought up in other pieces written later than The 
Excursion. The whole would have formed 


a philosophical poem, containing views of Man, 
Nature, and Society, . . . having for its principal 
subject the sensations and opinions of a poet living 
in retirement. 


Is the man who could intend to do this, and who 
actually did so much of it, an artist still? Yes, he 
is, to our astonishment. With all its gaps and flaws 
and barren stretches, his opus magnum, consisting of 
these three long works and of the various splinters of 
blank verse that accompany them, is more of a work 
of art than The Seasons, or The Revolt of Islam, or 
45 
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The Task, or Childe Harold. This praise it earns on 


the strength of its style, of its intellectual unity, and ~ 


of its spiritual energy, all reckoned together. It is 
true that there has been no perfect English poem of 
epic length since Paradise Regained, and that Words- 
worth’s cathedral, to which The Prelude is meant as 
an ‘antechapel,’ is not only unfinished, but amor- 
phous. Even so, this poetic chronicle of his life and 
mind is one of the most remarkable documents in 
English verse. 

The Prelude is laid out not unlike an epic, with 
episodes and vicissitudes and a climax, in fourteen 
mortal books. It is skilfully ordered for its purpose, 
for it begins at the end; the poet, at the age of 
twenty-nine, is now safe in haven, and relates his 
long past voyage of the soul and imagination. And 
he ends with the dreams and consolations which had 
dawned upon his childhood, which had been dead- 
ened or clouded, but which have at last come back 
to him, ratified by experience, for good and all. The 
poem thus goes a kind of circuit. The first eight 
books describe the unchecked progress and expansion 
of the writer’s mind ; the fifth, upon ‘ Books,’ is a 
review of his reading and admirations, and ranks with 
his critical work in prose. The eighth, ‘ Love of 
Nature leading to Love of Man,’ is wholly inward and 
psychological, and is. the chief example of Words- 
worth’s power to keep up the interest in an entirely 
abstract story. It shows him at the height of his 
buoyant but untried faith. The tenth book shows 
his disenchantment; it is a review of his mental 
crisis, and occupies a similar place in the arrange- 
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ment to the ninth book of Paradise Lost. The last 
two books, ‘Imagination and Taste, how repaired 
and restored,’ are Paradise Regained—the old para- 
dise with a difference. 

The Prelude is not all analysis ; it contains plenty 
of description and incident. The childish games, the 
pictures of Beaupuy and the royalist officers, and of 
the pageant of London, come just when relief is 
wanted. The ‘ antechapel ’ is full not only of ‘ cells 
and sepulchral recesses,’ but of paintings and mosaics, 
some of them sacred and severe, others joyous, while 
not a few are playful and familiar in theme. In 
Wordsworth there is more humour, of a dignified 
stiff kind—but not unpleasing—than there is in Mil- 
ton. The charm of the poem is found in its soft 
interfusion of story, scenery, and high reflective mat- 
ter. Reflection no doubt preponderates, and is some- 
times beaten out unendurably thin, and in the later 
books is lumpy with pedantry ; but the style recovers 
itself at the last with unexpected freshness. There is 
no more noble and lucid diary of a poet’s soul. The 
Prelude is one of those books which banish all but 
the purged and stately emotions which they chronicle 
—emotions such as Wordsworth’s Protesilaus felt 
among the shades, or as are divined on the faces of 
old statues. The verse, at its best, advances like a 
slow river in flood which casts up a clear-tempered 
light from its moving levels. Wordsworth has made 
more of the long confessional poem than anyone 
else. Without The Prelude, our language would lack 
its capital example of a new and impressive order of 
poetic architecture ;—developed, it is true, from the 
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long solemn productions of the century before, the 
Night Thoughts and the others—but still alive, whilst 
they are not. 

The Excursion is a variation on a different type of 
poem,—the lawless and discursive type of The Task. 
But both philosophy and narrative bulk larger than 
they do in such models. Meditation, description, 
and self-disclosure are present, as in The Prelude, and 
some of the same mental history is repeated. The 
Wanderer suffers less than Wordsworth, the Solitary 
goes deeper into doubt and suffers more; but all- 
three are nourished by the same scenes and principles 
and live more in the past than in the present. The 
Excursion is conducted worse than The Prelude, and 
better. There is much commonplace throwing up of 
the hands against Voltaire and the infidels ; there is 
more of the Wordsworth who was to harden into a 
far stonier conservatism than Scott’s, and who lost, 
as Lord Morley has said, his interest in progress about 
the date of Waterloo. But there is also more of 
Wordsworth’s gracious vein, which is seen when he 
escapes from himself and takes a holiday from his 
theories and his mission ; when he tells stories of the 
countryside ; and when he is no longer hammering 
on ‘ the educational influence of natural objects,’ but 
lets his mind run in those happy fields of antique or 
romantic beauty, from which he is too soon to drag 
himself back with a conscientious sigh. Such is the 
picture of the Minstrel, 


wandering on from hall to hall, 
Baronial court or royal; cheered with gifts 
Munificent, and love, and ladies’ praise ; 
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Now meeting on the road an armed knight, 

Now resting with a pilgrim by the side 

Of a clear brook. 
The young freshness of rediscovered romance is 
there ; and we remember that The Excursion was 
published in the same year as Waverley. Words- 
worth foreruns Keats in his delighted and noble 
appreciation of the old Greek religion ; of the faith 
in Apollo, and the Naiad, and the Oread, and the god 
Pan. In these truancies lies the special beauty of 
The Excursion. The poet’s delight in Latin fancy, in 
cool-sounding names like Lucretilis and Clitumnus, 
had already been seen in The Prelude. The country 
tales in the later poem, alluded to already, can quite 
well be detached from it ; indeed, it is essentially a 
poem for extracts. Its disorder and often ruthless 
tedium deprive it of unity. But many passages 
enhance Wordsworth’s honours in that difficult form, 
of which Yardley Oak is a classic example, namely the 
- brief meditation in blank verse. Tintern Abbey is the 
greatest of such things, the most artfully varied and 
fluid in its transitions, with the utmost clearness in 
its total effect. And we cannot, indeed, match it by 
isolating the finest parts of The Excursion ; but the 
accounts of Langdale Pikes and of the Chaldean 
shepherds watching by night are of the same kind, if 
not the same rank, of inspiration. 

The Recluse describes Grasmere and its birds and 
inhabitants, and the poet’s own companions, and the 
state of mind of which he has already recited his ‘ pre- 
lude,’ and the poetic purposes that he harbours, and 
the reasons for his choice of a topic. It is an artistic 
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whole. It rises by due degrees from direct descrip- 
tion to great metaphysical writing ; it begins in the ` 
quiet valley, and first climbs well above the flats, and 
then soars, with quickened wing and without relapse, 
into the upper air. It adds to our knowledge of the 
poet’s reasonings with his own soul. It contains, 
amongst other things, a purged and guarded state- 
ment of some of the ideas, for which he argues with 
more exaggeration in his prose. It explains in what 
way communion with nature reveals to him the sub- 
jects for his muse. Nature has dealt with him ‘as 
with a turbulent stream,’ but now, after a time, is 
leading him ‘ through quiet meadows.’ His inborn 
daring is not to be enfeebled, but is to be diverted to 
lofty and peaceful uses. He is to sing: 


Of Truth, of Grandeur, Beauty, Love, and Hope, 
And melancholy Fear subdued by Faith ; 

Of blessed consolations in distress ; 

Of moral strength, and intellectual power, 

Of joy in widest commonalty spread. 


Of these he will sing, instead of raising, as he had 
once intended, an heroic strain in honour of Liberty. 
But not for this will he be a tame singer. On the 
contrary, he will 


arouse the sensual from their sleep 
Of Death, and win the vacant and the vain 
To noble raptures ; 


and he will do this in words which refuse falsely to 
idealize the scenes of common life, and ‘ which speak 
of nothing more than what we are.’ 


IX 


Heroic verse: Brougham Castle and The White Doe of 
` Rylstone ; The Happy Warrior ; Ode to Duty—Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality, ete. 


Wordsworth’s verse does not always ‘ take its origin 
from emotion recollected in tranquillity,’ and then 
revived in the ardour of creation. His heroic poems 
have the force of a passion which is recorded while it 
is still alive. It has none of the hysterical taint 
that intrudesin Byron, in Shelley, and in Swinburne. 
Here again Wordsworth is a renovator. Since Mil- 
ton and Dryden heroic poetry had faded down, to be 
revived in lyrical form by Burns and Campbell, and 
in both lyrical and narrative form by Scott. Several 
of the new influences that were working upon poetry 
at large contributed to this revival. First, there 
was that of the adventurous and romantic lay, made | 
popular by Scott; and to this Wordsworth gave 
his own turn in The White Doe of Rylstone and in 
Brougham Castle, both of them written in 1807, two 
years after The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Secondly, 
there was the high classical spirit, renewed already 
in Landor ; this finds expression in Laodamia and 
in the colder Dion. Thirdly, there was the inspira- 
tion of the public crisis, which stirred Wordsworth to 
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the depths. The early sonnets and The Happy 
Warrior are among the fruits. He began to write 
on such themes in 1802, in the sonnet ‘I grieved for 
Buonaparté.’ Nor was he moved so much by gallant 
episodes like the Battle of the Baltic, as by the fate 
of England and her struggle for existence and honour. 
His genius for this kind of writing came to light 
later than his genius for rumination or for narrative, 
and it also outlasted his general decline of power. 
Probably his heroic poetry will live as long as any- 
thing that he wrote. Besides its simplicity and its 
i directness, it has the advantage of not being written 
or staked upon any particular theory about the 
language or subjects of verse. The sonnets to Mil- 
ton and to The Men of Kent are in a grand and 
traditional style. At other times this is blended 
with the poet’s gentler one. The ‘ good Lord Clif- 
ford,‘ in the Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle, 
had been reared, in the fifteenth century, as a sound 
Wordsworthian, being for ‘the space of twenty- 
four years a shepherd in Yorkshire,’ and taught by 
‘woods and rills.’ But this epilogue of the poet’s 
to the song of his minstrel does not improve it ; 
the shepherd’s solemn pipe sounds meagre after the 
unwonted thrill and uplifting, the incomparable 
clangour of the harp-strings. In the famed lines, 
‘ Armour rusting in his halls,’ Wordsworth rises to a 
Spiritualized battle-ardour and an instinctive cun- 
ning of quickened and galloping cadence, which 
makes us sorry he did not oftener allow himself to 
be angry, but rhymed a thousand sermons instead, 
thinking that ‘Nature’ had so bidden him. The 
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same fire and onset, the same splendid romantic. 
extravagance and colour, aré perceptible even in 
those parts of the Song that relate the life of Clifford 
on the hills amidst the creatures that waited on 
him, and is a welcome release from the stiller manner. 
But even this hardly prepares us for the final, lyric 
shout of war. Throughout, there is the same clear 
direct evolution of the story, and the same freedom 
from surplusage, as in Lyrical Ballads. 

The same may be said of The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone, where there is good ballad fighting, and in 
which lines are interwoven from the old poem, The 
Rising in the North, that Percy discovered. Words- 
worth in his youth had wanted to fight in France, 
and there was somewhere a war-dance in his blood. 
There is no languor in the narrative; but, as he 
explains, the crises are spiritual rather than practical. 
The reflective element does not form an interrup- 
tion, but suffuses the whole. There is a lovely 
silvery light of fantasy about the figure of the doe, 
who is at once a real personage and a symbol, 
‘raised,’ as the poet told Mr. Justice Coleridge, from 
its mere animal nature into something mysterious 
and saintlike. We pass to and fro without any 
shock between what may be called the male and the 
feminine ingredients in the story. The writing is 
purer than Scott’s; there is none of the made-up 
diction into which Marmion tends to slide. In one 
way Wordsworth’s heroic muse somewhat defeats 
his end; for the imagination lingers less over the 
‘legitimate catastrophe,’ which he tells us is the 
power of the Lady Emily to 
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finally secure 
O’er pain and ies a triumph pure, 
than over the fall of Francis as he clasps the banner 
of the Nortons and defies the treacherous odds. 
But the last scenes are in a vaporous, ethereal, holy 
strain unlike all else in Wordsworth. He is master 
there of an enchanted territory of which we did not 
know before. He said that he ‘considered the 
White Doe as in conception the highest work he had 
ever produced.’ 

The Character of the Happy Warrior is an Eliza- 
bethan poem, with echoes of Spenser’s couplet and 
of Daniel’s sweet austerity. Much of it is in that 
neutral style in which, as Coleridge pointed out, 
both Daniel and Wordsworth often move : the style 
common to good prose and to good poetry, yet not 
marked by the rarer, magical diction that is only 
appropriate in metre. The result is a ‘ character ’ 
rather than a picture; the abstract traits of the 
hero are accumulated in rhymed sentences rather 
than harmonized ; and we remember them separ- 
ately. It might have been better for the poet to 
be silent in his preface concerning Nelson, whom he 
censures for his ‘ one great crime,’ while confessing 
that he had borrowed for the happy warrior certain 
of Nelson’s attributes. But these remarks Words- 
worth prefixed in his old age, when his mind had 
become rigid. . 

The Ode to Duty might be called an eighteenth- 
century classic. Gray and Horace are its models ; 
it has therefore great majesty of sound, and is 
designed with much of the orderly and severe har- 
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mony that it celebrates. Wordsworth has forgotten | 
his war against the diction of Gray, which here he. 
uses with all its apostrophes, periphrases, antitheses, | 
and ceremonies. The ending is that of a prosaic | 
hymn; yet few lyrics contain so many high and 

proverbial sentences. The thought, as old as 

Stoicism, is yet that of his own day. Duty is con- 

ceived as a refuge from ‘ unchartered freedom ’ and 

from ‘chance desires,’ and as the principle which 

keeps man in unison with the eternal, and even 

with the physical, order of the world. The coinci- 

dence of this idea with the famous words of Kant, 

and with the ethical inspiration of Fichte, may have 

been an accident. But there is the same ban laid 

upon the revolutionary spirit; a cold stern hand is 

laid upon the claims of passion and the individual. 

The other great idealist, Shelley, has no place for 

the constraints of duty in hishuman paradise. They 

are needless there, in a society where love and 

fraternity are universal. The collisions of human 

thought can hardly go further than in such a con- 

trast. 

In the ode, Intimations of Immortality from Recol- 
lections of Early Childhood, the author’s gifts for | 
lyrical and for metaphysical verse become perfect, 
and are for once united. He shows himself able to 
lift the burden of metrical freedom; he uses the 
historic species of the lawless rhymed ode, invented 
by the Jacobeans. The basis is the heroic line, 
which often serves rather for impassioned thinking 
than for a true chant; but it is sprinkled with 
shorter and blither measures, varying from eight 
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syllables down to three, which are received by the 
ear at first with joyful surprise and then with as 
joyful an expectancy, but which do not drown the 
solemn fundamental march of the composition. 
These interludes task the poet, who always sang 
with difficulty, nor is every one of them successful ; 
the close of the third stanza and the opening of the 
fourth have something of a false gallop, and even 
false rhymes ; jollity, holiday, sullen, culling. But 
Shelley could not have bettered, if he often equals, 
the allegro of ‘The Rainbow comes and goes,’ with 
its sudden. long-drawn fall into disenchantment. 
_And in the ninth verse, ‘ O joy ! that in our embers,’ 
there is an interweaving of solemn with gayer paces, 
which shows Wordsworth’s utmost reach in the 
expression of contrasted emotions; while even in 
‘the seventh, ‘ Behold the Child,’ which is purposely 
at a lower pitch and in a playful strain, there is no 
fault if we consider its purpose. And the conduct 
of the whole, with its sober close as of a splendid 
evening, gives at least as high a pleasure as the 
language. It is Wordsworth’s single but supreme 
triumph in the highest kind of lyrical architecture. 
He has answered all rational attacks on the con- 
ception of the poem. The combined radiance and 
unreality of outward objects he had felt in his own 
childhood ; it is a portion of his experience. The 
doctrine of reminiscence, which some have objected 
to as groundless, he does not assert to be true, 
though in his heart he may believe it; it is enough 
that the poet may write of it’ as though it were 
true. He took hold of it, he says, 
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as having sufficient foundation in humanity for | 
authorizing me to make for my purpose the best | 
use I could as a poet. 


We may doubt whether such ideas can bear to us, 
as they surely bore to Wordsworth, all the exalta- 
tion and fire that he puts into them ; we may think, 
with Coleridge, that the address to the child, in the 
eighth verse, as a seer and philosopher, leaves no- 
thing loftier in reserve to be said of Plato; but we 
must admit that there is ‘ sufficient foundation in 
humanity ’ for authorizing such an expense of power, 
in a writer commonly so frugal of mere splendour. 
Some scholars think that he caught his Platonism 
from Coleridge. And Coleridge’s Dejection, another 
irregular ode, in which there is no Platonism, yet 
where there is a similar wail—but unconsoled—over 
the loss of the glory of vision, possibly hits us harder 
in the thoroughness of its despair, than does Words- 
worth’s masterpiece. 


X 


Wordsworth and the Sonnet—Earlier groups of son- 
nets, 1802, 1803, 1806, 1810—Premeditated series : 
The River Duddon, Ecclesiastical Sketches, On the 
Punishment of Death—Miltonic inspiration ; varia- 
tion from Milton’s metrical structures—An example 
analysed. 


It remains to consider his management of the 
sonnet. One day in 1802 he took fire on hearing 
his sister read the sonnets of Milton, and produced 
three of his own on the same afternoon. He made 
sonnets up to the last, and has left more than five 
hundred examples of the form. ‘I grieved for 
Buonaparté’ is one of the first, and To an Octo- 
genarian (1846) is perhaps the latest. The first and 
greatest group was composed in 1802. Itis chiefly 
on public affairs, and includes two poems of the 
first order and without flaw, Milton and On the 
Extinction of the Venetian Republic ` to which must 
be added Westminster Bridge and ‘ It is a beauteous 
evening.’ Four or five others are in a style less 
uplifted, but on a high studious level of thinking 
and accomplishment ; such are the first three of 
those written at Calais, and the pair which begin 
‘It is not to be thought of.’ In some four others, 
less perfect as wholes, there are passages in the 
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greatest manner; for instance in the sonnet to 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, and in that ‘written in 
London, in September 1802.’ The nine sonnets of 
1803, the year of expected invasion, hardly rise to 
the highest pitch except in that To the Men of Kent. 
The others fall into the more even, regular species, 
which we already divine that Wordsworth will use 
as his habitual medium for his reflections or ‘ effu- 
sions.’ Another group, written before 1807, is 
unpolitical and miscellaneous, but still has a certain 
unity of fanciful and pensive mood, which in one 
instance, ‘ The world is too much with us,’ rises and 
bursts into imaginative strength like a sudden flame 
on a mountain-top. But in another of this set, 
namely, the first of the four called Personal Talk, 
Wordsworth approaches Keats in temper, matches 
his special beauty of phrase, gets away for once into 
a dreamy irresponsible world, and shows a disinter- 
ested joy in sensation : 


Better than such discourse doth silence long, 
Long, barren silence, square with my desire ; 
To sit without emotion, hope or aim, 

In the loved presence of my cottage-fire, 
And listen to the flapping of the flame, 

Or kettle whispering its faint undersong. 


In 1809-10 comes another double series, made in 
honour of liberty, and prompted by the struggles 
of the Tyrolese and the Spaniards against Napoleon. 
All these are noble in vigour and pure in finish, if 
none is of a very high achievement, unless it be the 
little-quoted Feelings of a Noble Biscayan at one of 
those Funerals—the funerals where the dead infant 
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was garlanded on the bier to the sound of choral ` 
singing. Two lines in this poem are like Shakes- . 
peare : 


A garland fashioned of the pure white rose 
Becomes not one whose father is a slave. 


In 1815-17, and again after 1820, come other 
groups, in which the temper is not less high, but 
the skill and inspiration are fading; nor does the 
poet’s continental tour re-quicken it. After this 
begin the various premeditated series of sonnets, 
where each number is based on a single scene or 
journey, of which every incident is resolutely versi- 
fied. There are three such series: the first, of 
thirty-four numbers, being that on the River Duddon. 
It is full of tender and lovely things, and shows a 
return to Wordsworth’s early freshness of response 
to landscape, and with it a certain recovery of his 
early style; but no single sonnet, except the After- 
Thought, is of the rarest merit. The second is the 
much longer Ecclesiastical Sketches, 132 in number ; 
and here the version from Bede (‘ Man’s life is like 
a sparrow ’) and the first poem on King’s College 
Chapel stand above the rest. To these must be 
joined Mutability (‘ From high to low doth dissolu- 
tion climb’), a great metaphysical piece on that 
ancient Renaissance theme, the decay of outward 
form and beauty; a thought here applied to the 
corresponding decay of the outward forms of Truth, 
and receiving once more the ‘ unimaginable touch ’ 
that the writer seemed to have lost. But to the 
last we are never safe in dullness with Wordsworth ; 
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there are descents upon him, and visitations, and 
unloosings of the tongue, when all seems hopeless. 
The last of these formal series, besides the pieces, 
mostly perfunctory, written in the later tours, is the 
arid one, Sonnets upon the Punishment of Death ; 
but there are flashes even here. 

The sonnet, with its freedom of choice in theme 
and emotion, united to its exacting discipline, and 
to its need of a clear intellectual basis, was a pre- 
destined form for Wordsworth. The elements of 
passion and of musing can figure in almost any 
proportion. Many of Wordsworth’s sonnets are in 
the ruminative mood of his other verse. But he 
was drawn to the form by its capacities for prophetic, 
uplifted, and indignant utterance, where the emotion 
is present and not merely revived. For his inspira- 
tion he went back to Milton, and seldom farther 
back, though he was acquainted with the sonnets 
of Dante and Petrarch, and translated some from 
Michelangelo. Several of his letters show that he 
had pondered the varieties of sonnet-structure. In 
one case at least he uses Shakespeare’s form ; but 
the rest are in the traditional Italian measures, or 
else in varieties of them invented by himself. In 
general, he feels free to extend the practice of Mil- 
ton, which in one essential had departed from that 
of the Florentine masters. Milton, while keeping, 
in most cases, the orthodox rhyme-divisions, had 
often allowed the volta—the break in grammar and 
thought which forms the pivot of the poem—to fall 
beyond the close of the eighth line; and Words- 
worth suggests that 
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this is done not merely to gratify the ear by variety 
and freedom of sound, but also to aid in giving that 
pervading sense of intense unity in which the excel- 
lence of the EE has always seemed to me to 
consist. 

Accordingly, he often varies the position of the 
break. But in some of his best sonnets he keeps it 
strictly ; and, indeed, if we apply to them the sort 
of formal dissection which Dante makes of his own 
poems in the Convito, we see what harmonious 
balance he attains. One instance, where the subject 
is only a fleeting mood, must serve. The poet him- 
self, in a letter to Lady Beaumont, has eloquently 
analysed this mood, and left nothing to add except 
on the mechanism (abba abba cde cde). The rhyme- 
arrangement here is an orthodox one: 


With Ships the sea was sprinkled far and nigh, 
Like stars in heaven, and joyously it showed ; 
Some lying fast at anchor in the road, 

Some veering up and down, one knew not why. 


This first quatrain shows the happy crowd of ships, 
and aso that the poet’s fancy is ‘ veering up and 
down’ along with them: 


A goodly Vessel did I then espy 
Come like a giant from a haven broad ; 
And lustily along the bay she strode, 
Her tackling rich, and of apparel high. 
The second quatrain thus introduces the ship, and 
the material for the poet’s fancy is completed. 
‘She may,’ wrote Wordsworth, ‘be said to come 
on a mission of the poetic spirit.’ The first tercet 
discloses what the fancy is, and how without reason 
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he favours this ship above the rest; the central 
thought of the poem being thus thrown forward to 
the eleventh line: 


This Ship was nought to me, nor I to her, 
Yet I pursued her with a Lover’s look ; 
This Ship to all the rest did I prefer : 


“making her a sovereign or a regent, and thus giv- 
ing body and life to all the rest.’ But the fancy is 
not yet exhausted; the poet asks concerning her 
voyage, and at last learns its direction; the final 
goal is left to the imagination. Quiet as the level 
of the whole sonnet is, the last line is the quietest of 
all, and this, too, is part of the sonnet-tradition : 


When will she turn, and whither ? She will brook ` 
No tarrying ; where She comes the winds must 
stir : 
On went She, and due north her journey took. 


Here the articulation is perfect ` each of the four 
elements is complete in syntax, metre, and meaning ; 
though the link is closer between the two tercets 
than between the two quatrains. The metrical 
analysts” show that the volta is seldom obscured, by 
Wordsworth, though often displaced; that in the 
octave, his favourite forms are the permitted ones, 
abba abba and abab abab, though in the later series 
the irregular form abba acca, and its variants, become 
very abundant; that in the sestet the schemes, 
cd cd cd, cde cde, and cde dce, are well represented 
(these being the favourites of the great Italians), 
but that many other varieties occur as well, includ- 
ing some inartistic ones; and, lastly, that Words- 
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worth’s skill in breaking up the individual lines is 
great and studious. Often, in many of the greater ` 
achievements in this kind, the line is left unbroken, 
and is felt to be continuous and unitary. But at 
need there is a rapid, almost choppy, certainly 
agitated motion, effected by shifting of pause: as 
here : 

England hath need of thee;|she is a fen 


Of stagnant waters: | altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, | — 


or as in the poem to his dead daughter Catherine, 
where there is a wonderful correspondency of the 
rhythm with the for once half-unnerved mood, and 
where the normal partitions of the poem are shaken 
and shifted by the cross-currents of sharp feeling : 


Surprised by joy |—impatient as the Wind 
I turned to share the transport |—Oh! with whom 
But Thee, | deep buried in the silent tomb. . . ? 


Wordsworth thus re-installed the Italian sonnet in 
our poetry after a long period of disuse, and re- 
founded its tradition more firmly than Milton 
himself had done. For after Milton the rhetorical 
couplet came into power, and the sonnet was ignored ; 
but after Wordsworth came Keats and the Rossettis, 
who enlarged its borders by reapplying it to the 
expression of love. In his avoidance of the love- 
sonnet Wordsworth resembles Milton more than he 
does Petrarch or Dante. The one example he has 
left, ‘Why art thou silent ?’, was written, he says, 


merely to prove to myself that I could, if I thought 
fit, write in a strain that Poets have been fond of. 


XI 


Character of Wordsworth’s blank verse. 


A full analysis of Wordsworth’s versification would 
be idle, for it would only pain us with evidence of 
his want of self-judgment. It would be necessary 
to take heed of Goody Blake and of The Armenian 
Lady’s Love : 


‘Grieved am I, submissive Christian ! 
To behold thy captive state ; 
Woman in your land may pity 
(May they not ?) the unfortunate.’ 
‘Yes, kind Lady! otherwise man could not bear 
Life, which to every one that breathes is full of care.’ 


These things have been printed in Wordsworth’s 
works for the sake of completeness, but to recount 
or deride them may be left to the shades of blue 
and buff reviewers ; for us they do not exist. Tak- 
- ing only his good work, it may be said that his 
metrical power and inventiveness are fitful, though 
at times very high; and that, seeing that in his 
case all other qualities, nobility, subtlety, and power 
of diction (so far as this can be disjoined from 
rhythm) often remain when the music will only just 
pass muster, he is herein just the opposite of a poet 
like Spenser or Swinburne, in whom rhythm remains 
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even when all else. has departed. Wordsworth’s 
masterly and sometimes splendid manipulation of ` 
the various ballad-like measures, of the irregular 
ode, of the stanzaic ode, and of the pathetic 
measure of the Extempore Effusion, is manifest. 
His blank verse it is easy to underestimate, so 
capricious is its power. We can see one reason for 
his failures. Though he went back for his music to 
Milton, Milton’s heroic line too often reached him 
through the deadening chorus of Milton’s imitators, 
as through a wall of felt. He easily drops into their 
rhythmical heaviness, and learns from them the 
bad habit of closing his period with the wooden 
slam that is common in Thomson. This can be seen 
by watching the endings of the paragraphs through 
the first four books of The Prelude. Rare are final 
lines like 


We beat with thundering hoofs the level sand, 
compared with lines like 
This labour will be welcome, honoured Friend ! 
or like 

In thankful blessedness, which yet survives. 


But to say that Wordsworth is unequal is to say 
that he often succeeds. In happy hour he can build 


up a sure, a concerted, and a varied music of his 
own : 


Near, 
The solid mountains shone, bright as the clouds, 
Grain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean light ; 
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And in the meadows and the lower grounds 

Was all the sweetness of a common dawn— 
Dews, vapours, and the melody of birds, 

And labourers going forth to till the fields. 

The liberties and modulations of Milton’s line 
Wordsworth does not, indeed, appropriate; it is 
the strength, or grace, of the more regular deca- 
syllabic that he secures. Sometimes it is in a 
famous pattern, as in: 


No languor, no dejection, no dismay. 
or in: 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay. 


But more often he has made a pattern of his own. 
Sometimes it rises to a booming sound: 


Amid the heart of many thousand mists ; 
or is like a long-drawn gust of air: 
Murmuring from Glaramara’s inmost caves. 


But he is somewhat afraid, except in the passages 
that are full of antique names and savours, of the 
purely sensuous pleasure of the heroic line, and suc- 
ceeds best when he is abstract or meditative: of 
endless examples here is one, quoted already : 


How could the innocent heart bear up, and live ? 


XII 


Style: its hardness, strength, purity, and naturalness 
—Redemption of metaphysical style in verse; use 
of playful blank verse. 


His poètic style, whether simple or sumptuous, 
abstract or full of images, luminous or lack-lustre, is 
always hard of texture: harder than that of any 


one since Milton, and much harder than that of 


Milton’s early poems. It has this quality even 
when Wordsworth is tender and pensive. Cowper 
and Coleridge handle words flexibly, with a sense of 
their fragility, afraid of their revenge if force is 
used upon them. Wordsworth’s verbal material is 
like a store of seasoned, tough wood, sometimes 
plain, sometimes exotic, but taking, if need be, a 
high burnish, and not easy to bend or destroy ; and it 
can be inlaid with steel or gold. The result is some- 
times plain and ugly, but not through weakness in 
the material. This hardness and strength, are they 
but the expression of his own nature, or are they an 
inheritance from Milton, or are they not also an 
inheritance from the despised eighteenth century 
itself, strange as it would have sounded to Words- 
worth to be told so? Purity and naturalness of 
diction are the achievement of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, and that not only in prose. Pope is a great 
sinner in his Homer ; but in his Satires and Epistles 
he wrought out a pure and natural diction, though 
he applied it to subjects which are not monopolized 
by verse, and which, but for his triumphant execu- 
tion, might be thought to fall below poetry: to 
satire and epigram and the quintessence of free- 
flowing, spontaneous talk, where pedantry is odious. 
This secret was lost by Pope’s followers, though 
partially regained by Goldsmith and Crabbe. Pope | 
wrote in this lowered, natural key about bores and | 
fops and himself and the mutton from Banstead 
Down; Wordsworth adapted it to the fates of the 
old shepherd and the huntsman, and to describing 
the flowers of the forest and the sacred things of 
memory. 

Hardness and strength, purity and naturalness 
are the great qualities of Wordsworth’s diction, and 
are at his command when his verse is good at all. 
The naturalness becomes transformed, when he is 
practising the intricate-sublime, into something that 
can only be called rightness : 


Amid the groves, under the shadowy hills, 
The generations are prepared; the pangs, 
The internal pangs, are ready. 


It would be a confusion to call this ‘ natural’ dic- 
tion; it is rather consummately right, in a large 
austere way. But still it is rooted in his plainer 
sort of writing, which runs up into it by fine degrees ; 
it does not remain merely isolated and precipitous. 
Many passages show this continuity between Words- 
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worth’s more magnificent and his more speech- 
resembling diction. Sometimes a daringly wrought ` 
and figured overture leads to a close of almost 
scriptural plainness : 


The horse is taught his manage, and no star 

Of wildest course but treads back his own steps ; 
For the spent hurricane the air provides 

As fierce a successor; the tide retreats 

But to return out of its hiding-place 

In the great deep; all things have second birth ; 
The earthquake is not satisfied at once; 

And in this way I wrought upon myself, 

Until I seemed to hear a voice that cried, 

To the whole city, ‘Sleep no more.’ 


But though this close is ‘ natural ’ in the great style,. 
what we usually think of, on hearing such an epithet, 
is the regular, level, subdued, diffused manner of 
narratives like The Brothers, or of those chapters of 
The Prelude that speak of things seen, or of the 
quieter Lyrical Ballads—the habitual voice of the 
poet during ‘ the long, blue, solemn hours, serenely 
flowing.’ Within this range, again, there are many 
j different levels, and many elevations above that 
‘neutral zone,’ where the vocabulary, the order and 
the syntax of the words are as close to prose as 
the presence of metre permits, while yet the work 
can truly be termed poetical. In this zone, as 
Coleridge points out, Wordsworth moves with delight 
and steady power ; he may be said to have recovered 
it for our poetry. Below it, again, comes the point 
of danger, where through meanness of topic or lapse 
of language the metre becomes superfluous. Beneath 
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this he often sinks, and no more need be said about 
it. A good example of the low-pitched sort of writ- 
ing, which still justifies the use of metre and remains 
beautiful, is in The Brothers: 


Priest. The little colour that he had was soon 
Stolen from his cheek ; he drooped, and 
pined, and pined— 


Leonard. But these are all the graves of full-grown 
men ! 


Priest. Ay, Sir, that passed away: we took him 

to us; 

He was the child of all the dale—he lived 

Three months with one, and six months 
with another ; 

And wanted neither food, nor clothes, nor 
love : 

And many, many happy days were his. 

But, whether blithe or sad, ’tis my belief 

His absent Brother still was at his heart. 


This approaches danger ; a touch more, and it would 
have the air of prose into which some blank lines 
had slipped by inadvertence ; the diction would be 
right, the metre superfluous. But it is not super- 
fluous ; the third line, for instance, is either prose 
or verse as we will; but the surprise, the pang, and 
the searching power, justify, if they do not enforce, 
the use of metre. 

Some scorn has been spent upon another kind of 
prosaic line which is really well-warranted and 
pleasant enough, for it shows Wordsworth unbend- 
ing, smiling, and gently parodying himself or the 
heroic manner, 
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The Horse of knowledge, and the learned Pig 


is of this kind, and so too is this, mocked at by 
critics : 


And at the Hoop alighted, famous Inn! 


We must take many such passages as forecasting 
the playful parts of The Princess, and as no worse 
than they. Such, again, is the description of Words- 
worth as a freshman : 


with hose of silk, and hair 
Powdered like rimy trees, when frost is keen. 


The pictures of the dame’s school and of the faces 
of the kings and queens on the cards are of the 
same sort. The last-named passage will bear com- 
parison, for nicety, with the Rape of the Lock. At 
the other pole is the high speculative writing that 
fills so large a space in all Wordsworth’s work. This, 
it is true, was a current eighteenth-century kind ; 
it was the supposed and peculiar boast of that 
century. It was the common coin of Young, and 
Akenside, and Johnson, and Thomson. Here again 
Wordsworth transformed a style. Blake had puri- 
fied the poetry of ideas in his own way; but he 
crazed it with symbolism, and he had no influence, 


Wordsworth, along with Coleridge, recovered the 


art of shaping abstract ideas, or abstractly stated 
emotions, into true consistency with poetic law; 
and, after him, Shelley claims the next honours for 
that achievement. Wordsworth found the right 
way early ; in Tintern Abbey he had found it beyond 
all cavil. He also kept it, at intervals, to the end, 
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as the sonnet Mutability, already referred to, is 
enough to prove. He did not argue the question, ; 
as he had to argue about his right to use humble! 
language in Lyrical Ballads; there was no need, 
and he simply did the work. The critics of the 
Edinburgh Review, of course, did not see what he 
had accomplished. He was using a form of verse 
quite familiar to them, and they did not see how 
differently he used it. 


XII 


Problem of poetic diction—New sphere for poetry ; 
consequent remoulding of language—Division of 
labour in Lyrical Ballads—The ‘real language of 
men,’ how defined ?—Does it refer to vocabulary 
only ?—Criticism by Coleridge—Summary of con- 
troversy. 


Thus it is well to have all Wordsworth’s good 
poetry in mind before approaching his famous 
declarations on principle concerning the nature of 
poetic diction. These are found chiefly in his 
early prefaces of 1798, 1800, and 1802. They were 
threshed at by the reviewers, and at last were dealt 
with by Coleridge in his Biographia Literaria in 1817 
—perhaps the most determined effort in the lan- 
guage to fathom the great and central question: 
What is, or rather what is not, poetic diction ? More 
exactly still, what are its lower limits, and what is 
its relation, in the neighbourhood of those limits, to 
the ordinary diction of prose ? 

Working his way out of the frigid and abstract 
style of eighteenth-century verse—a style which at 
first had spoilt his own—and having before him the 
simple life-like language of Cowper and Burns, 
‘Wordsworth carried their experiment further in 
Lyrical Ballads, and formed at the same time a 
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theory to warrant his experiments. But his first 
impulse was less a revolt against Pope’s Iliad, and | 
Macpherson’s Ossian, and Gray’s sonnet to West | 
(to which he is unjust), than a desire to find a suit- | 
able language for the new territory of human life | 
which he was conquering, or regaining, for poetic 
treatment. This was the life of humble but not’ 
ignoble men and women, with their tragic or pathetic 

fates, their patience or dignity of character, their 
half-conscious but real response to the landscape of 
which they are a part, and their cccasional instinct: 
for the only right word. He wished to vindicate 
the poetry of the earth and its less articulate inhabi- 
tants, men, women, and children, and also beasts 
and birds; and, since he felt that life, and indeed 
mind, was everywhere, and that the line, therefore, 
between the dumb creatures and the ‘mutely- 
breathing flowers,’ and between these, again, and | 
the trees and clouds, was a vanishing one, or might 

so be treated by the imagination, he felt he had, 

not a mere territory, but a whole world, to regain for 

poetry. The writers of the past fifty years had 

indeed begun this work, as he imperfectly acknow- 

ledged; but they had been hampered by a false 

style. The manner of Pope, Akenside, Thomson, or 

even Gray would not do for his purpose. What 

language, then, was he to use ? 

This question also came to him in the form des- 
cribed by Coleridge, in his account of the division 
of labour proposed for Lyrical Ballads. The ‘ power | 
of exciting the sympathy of the reader by a 
faithful adherence to the truth of nature’ was that 
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which Wordsworth was to attempt to exercise ; 
| and ` 
subjects were to be chosen from ordinary life ; the 
characters and incidents were to be such as will be 
found in every village and its vicinity where there 
is a meditative and feeling mind to seek after them, 
or to notice them when they present themselves. 
. . Mr. Wordsworth . . . was to propose to him- 
self as his object, to give the charm of novelty to 
things of every day, and to excite a feeling analogous 
to the supernatural, by awakening the mind’s atten- 
tion from the lethargy of custom, and directing it 
to the loveliness and the wonders of the world before 
us. 
} Clearly, this is but one phase of that movement 
| ‘back to nature’ from the miscreations of social 
| man, which found its chief apostle in Rousseau. 
The novelty is in the clear faithful light in which 
` Wordsworth presents the simple persons he had met 
and the scenery in which they move. The next 
step is evident. He inferred that the vocabulary, 
and to some extent the syntax and structure, in his 
verse should be such as the supposed speakers would 
actually use ; and also that the diction of the poet, 
when speaking of such characters in his own person, 
should not be discordant with theirs. He never said 
that all that such men might say was fitted to 
poetry or was congenial to metre and to the effect 
that it produces on the feelings. This effect he 
analyses with much fineness, thereby evoking the 
still subtler exposition of Coleridge. By 1800 he 
had qualified his first raw statement that ‘ the real 
language of men’ was the right material. It was 
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now to be purified from provincialism, and from SUE 


“rational causes of disgust and dislike’; it was to | 
be ‘ selected’; it was to be ‘the real language of ` 
men in a state of vivid sensation.’ And it was, of | 


course, to be ‘ fitted to metrical arrangement.’ He ` 


does not yet ask whether the necessary reaction of 
metre upon language implies, further, the admission 
of inversions, or of ‘figures of speech,’ and of a 
general exaltation of atmosphere. By ‘language ’ 
he primarily means vocabulary, the actual and single 
words admitted into verse. He says nothing about 
figures or inversions. In the first ten lines of ‘ Her 
eyes are wild ’ occurs the word ‘ main ’ for sea, which 
is not that of a humble speaker, and is therefore 
against his principles; and also the inversions, ‘ the 
haystack warm ° and ‘ the woods among ’ are clearly 
there for the rhyme. But figures like these he 
neither admits nor repudiates. Coleridge assumes 
that he does repudiate them ; and proves with splen- 
did eloquence and perspicacity what his friend never 
asserted or denied, that metre itself stimulates the 
whole pitch of diction, evokes figures and images 
in correspondence with the passion aroused, and is 
thus no mere super-added, or plastered-on decoration 
which does its independent work without affecting 
the language, but rather is something which ‘ medi- 
cates the atmosphere.’ 

Wordsworth never says that the ‘real language 
of men,’ as he defines it, is the only vehicle for 
poetry ` but merely that it is a possible one. He 


does, however, speak as though he had no other . 


possible one in his mind ; and itis easy for Coleridge, 
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indeed it does not take a Coleridge, to prove that 
much of his best poetry, even when his subjects are ` 
of the sort described, escapes from his definition. 
What Coleridge never shows is this, that the bare 
vocabulary, on which Wordsworth bases his chal- 
lenge, and which he describes as ‘ real language,’ is 
overstepped in some of those Lyrical Ballads that 
are admittedly, intensely, and uniformly poetical. 
Such is The Forsaken Indian Woman, where such 
combinations as ‘ rustling conflict,’ and such words 
as ‘rue,’ stand out as exceptions. There is much 
in the piece that no such woman could possibly say, 
at least in the same collocation of words; just as 
she would not talk in verse at all; but, with the 
exceptions noted, no single word in the poem is 
beyond her resources. Wordsworth never fully 
faced this ambiguity of the term ‘language,’ and 
his friend made the most of it ; luckily for us, since 
the exposition became in his hands not only a pro- 
found piece of poetic, but the truest estimate ever 
yet written of Wordsworth’s genius. 

As for those trivial passages which set the official 
reviewers howling in full pack, it is enough to say 
that they violate the author’s own definition of real 
language ; since there the language is not ‘ purified,’ 
or ‘selected,’ or that of persons ‘in a state of vivid 
sensation.’ It is not the too prosaic, but the too 
magnificent passages, that expose themselves to the 

ray of Coleridge’s criticism ;—those, namely, which 
are too great in phrase or emotion for the occasion 
that prompts them, like the description of the child 
as a ‘seer’ in the great Ode, or even the conclusion 
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of Daffodils; as to which Coleridge remarks in effect, 
that such language should be reserved for some 
far higher and more far-reaching memory than even | 
that exquisite one of a dancing field of flowers. But 
such a fault proceeds from an excess, not a defect, 
of force, or rather from a passing misuse of force 
and a failure in the sense of proportion ; which we 
can connect, if we like, with Wordsworth’s inordinate 
sense of the importance of everything, great or 
small, that had happened to himself. This sense 
is woven up with his high grave assurance of his 
mission, and also with his want of humour, which 
is ‘beyond all human estimate.’ 

Coleridge also brings into clear light that middle 
or ‘neutral’ land of diction which is common to 
verse and prose; in other words, to which the 
presence of metre makes the least assignable differ- 
ence, whilst yet the result is indubitably poetic. 
This distinction is of great importance, since it justi- 
fies and defines for us a large body of Wordsworth’s 
writing, which is bounded on the upper limit by 
the more exalted and elaborate styles at his com- 
mand, and on the lower by the perilously and need- 
lessly prosaic, thrust in by his doctrine and not by 
his genius. 

The conclusion then is, that Wordsworth, led by 
his dislike of ‘ glossy and unfeeling diction,’ but still 
more by the wish to find a poetic medium for the — 
life and speech of the simple, was led to proclaim that 
speech as the medium desired ; that he guarded this , 
chosen medium, not indeed from his own misapplica- ` 
tions of it, but against the charge that it need be 
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vulgar or trifling ; that he also proved its nobility 
in practice `. that he did not clearly say what he | 
meant by ‘language,’ or see the full effect upon 
diction by the employment of metre; that he did 
not rule out other styles, either his own or those of 
other men, which are equally poetical, though he 
did not touch on their theoretic basis; and that in 
many of his actual triumphs, won within that sphere 
of diction which he does vindicate, he employs a 
" stratum of words which in prose would not strike 
us as over-poetical. 


XIV 


Prose of Wordsworth: critical writings, Essay on 
Epitaphs, etc.—Political and descriptive prose. 


Wordsworth’s own prose is never too poetical, 
unless it be in his youthful Apology for the French 
Revolution. Even the pamphlet usually called The 
Convention of Cintra, with all its passion and inten- 
sity, is less strictly poetical in language than much 
of the political prose of Milton or Burke. Solidity, 
purity, excellence of texture, rather than splendour 
or decoration, are the marks of Wordsworth’s prose, 
whether descriptive, argumentative, or critical. 
There is often also great loftiness, rising frequently 
to a controlled and manly eloquence; a vehemence 
not rapid or wasteful, but steady and permeating ; 
a manner, in fact, that accords with what we are 
told of his best conversation. This is well described 
by Sara Coleridge : 


There was much in him to know, and the lines of 
his character were deep and strong—the whole they 
formed, simple and impressive. His discourse, as 
compared with my father’s, was as the Latin lan- 
guage to the Greek . . . it was intelligent, wise, 
and easily remembered. 


This account applies to Wordsworth’s critical 
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writings : to his prefaces to the Lyrical Ballads, his 
discussions on Poetic Diction, and Of Poetry as Obser- 
vation and Description, and to his notes, letters, and 
recorded talk; the whole forming a large mass of 
comment. The Essay on Epitaphs, and the Letter on 
the Kendal and Windermere Railway, with its im- 
plied defence of the subjects of his own poetry, throw 
further light on his criticism. Nor can these be 
separated from the far more comprehensive work of 
Coleridge in the same field. Often, where the two 
men agree, as in their antipathy to the obsolescent 
style of classical verse, Wordsworth gives the con- 
clusion with pith and vigour, while Coleridge throws 
a searchlight on the philosophic reasons for it. The 
same kind of relationship is found in their discus- 
sions on the nature of the Imagination, as distin- 
guished from the Fancy; a theme that is central 
in their treatment of Poetic. Wordsworth is also, 
like his friend, rich in remark on particular writers, 
and all that he says about the masters who influenced 
himself, Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, is the frank 
criticism of a comrade and an equal. 

His plainer verse approaches at many points to 
his more studied prose. The interweaving of the 
two forms in the Letter on the Kendal Railway, and 
even in the Guide to the Lakes, brings out this like- 
ness. The passages describing the weather and 
climate of the Lakes are like much in The Prelude : 
and the emphatic ones in The Convention of Cintra 
are like some of the indignant sonnets. The duller 
stretches of his verse and prose it would be un- 
gracious to compare. 


AN 


Wordsworth’s ‘healing power’; witnesses adduced— 
The poetry of happiness—Value of his consolations 
—Treatment of poetic ideas—Influence on later 
English poets. 


Wordsworth is one of our greater poets ; still, we 
need not feel that if we are to pick out faults in 
him, we ought, as Goethe said of Schlegel in referring 
to his treatment of Euripides, to do so only on our 
knees. For this is too much what Wordsworth 
would have liked us to do; nay, he would not have 
endured us even so. But we must be careful of 
which faults we speak; it is superfluous, at this 
time of day, to name those—such as his uncertainty 
as an artist—which occur to any man with the 
slightest poetic ear or sense of humour. These were 
always evident, and were threshed into chaff a 
hundred years ago. Nor must we ask of him what 
he does not offer, dramatic insight and expression. 
Nor, again, must we be misled by his saying that 
he is ‘ a teacher or nothing ’ into fallaciously taking 
him on his own ground, and making out that, in ` 
this or that, his teaching is flat or unsatisfactory. 
For this is not to judge him as a poet. It is, how- 
ever, fair to say that even when he is writing well 
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and addressing our deeper feelings, he does not 
always carry us away. For he is not carried away ` 
himself. We do not get this sensation with Milton, 
lofty and proud as he is ; there is the note of strong 
and self-forgetful passion in Milton’s personal out- 
breaks. Wordsworth we must be content to praise, 
for another quality : that of high detachment and 
self-possession, which is never self-forgetfulness, and 
which often makes him, as Coleridge said, spectator 
ab extra. 

Good witnesses have spoken to his ‘ healing power.’ 
John Stuart Mill, finding Benthamism and Byronism 
equally barren, wandered successfully to Words- 
worth’s poetry for relief. Sir Leslie Stephen, a man 
not easily carried away, says that he is the only 
poet who will bear reading in times of distress, 
because he 


suggests the single thought which, so far at least as 
this world is concerned, can be called consolatory 
... the thought that even death may bind the 
survivors closer, and leave as a legacy enduring 
motives to noble action. . . . His favourite lesson 


is the possibility of turning grief and disappointment 
to account. 


The poet thus casts his bread upon unknown waters ; 
a believer himself, he seems especially to have 
appealed to those who were deprived of the com- 
forts dependent on dogmatic belief. In this way 
he unexpectedly touches the nobler positivists of 
the mid-century, who were so much engrossed with 
ideals of ethical devotion and self-sacrifice, but who 
felt the loss of the historic doctrines with which 
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those ethics had been associated. Wordsworth’s 
morality seems to be self-supporting, and really not 
to be staked—however it may have been to himself 
—on any special tenets. He has, of course, his 
devoted public within the orthodox pale. But he 
has, in his own despite, also entered into the big, 
lay, central movement of our ethical thought ; and 
his influence on poets and artists is only a part or a 
sign of this influence. We owe him, therefore, the 
honour of asking what he can really do for us in 
the way of spiritual solace. 

Such a question seems to belong more to the 
history of ideas and religion than to that of letters. 
But it is just here that the two kinds of history 
coincide. For the best and most cherished ideas of 
Wordsworth are found in his best poetry. This, 
we know, does not always happen. George Eliot’s 
lines on the ‘ choir invisible,’ which distil her inmost 
thinking and aspiration, are in form merely third- 
rate Wordsworth. The revised Hyperion, so imper- 
fect in form, brings us near to the creed of Keats. 
But the immortal things in Wordsworth that come 
back to us always—‘ A slumber did my spirit seal ’ 
—and Tintern Abbey, and the farewell sonnet to the 
Duddon, with its ‘ unimaginable touch’: 


We men, that in our morn of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish; be it so !— 


and the ninth stanza of the great Ode, and the 
benediction on Coleridge in The Prelude—these 
things are immortal, just because expression, thought 
and feeling are all perfected together. Wordsworth’s 
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genius is at its fullest-when he has the highest things 
to say. To ask, then, what he has to give us for ` 
consolation is not simply to treat a poet as a mis- 
sionary. 

On one side he is secure. Unlike the best verse 
of the eighteenth century, of Coleridge, Byron, Shel- 
ley, and Keats, and of most of the poets since their 
time, unless Browning be excepted, the poetry of 


| Wordsworth is the poetry of happiness. It is not 


written in high spirits and gallant cheer, like Scott’s ; 


| nor with gaiety, like Shakespeare’s poetical comedy ; 


' but it is written in a spirit of happiness, pervaded, 


like his life, by ‘the deep power of joy.’ More 
than this, it describes, and talks, and preaches 
about the sources of its own happiness; and yet 
in spite of taking this risk, it remains poetry, it 
can still communicate the happiness of which it 
talks. These sources are always being lost by man- 
kind, and always being rediscovered. They had 
been found, in some sense, by Rousseau, and have 
been found again, in another sense, by Tolstoy, who 
says : 


One of the first conditions of happiness is that 
the link between man and nature shall not be 
severed ; that is, that he shall be able to see the 
sky above him, that he shall be able to enjoy the 
sunshine, the pure air, the fields with their verdure, 
their multitudinous life. 


But Wordsworth has a great advantage over these 
other proclaimers of the way to happiness, though 
their mental range and influence are far wider than 
his. He associates his doctrine with none of the 
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fantasy and paradox with which Rousseau, or Rus- 
kin, or Tolstoy, habitually insult our reason. On. 
the contrary, he associates it in the most sane and | 
natural way with real life and with real persons; 
whose fates he takes as he finds them, and does not, | 
like Tolstoy, doctor and predestine in order to suit | 
a foregone theory. He is more reasonable than all | 
other preachers of the natural life. l 

We may ask, no doubt, how such happiness holds 
out against the shocks of experience. ‘I will look 
unto the hills, from whence cometh my help.’ But 
the hills do not help; they fail to do so just when 
they are wanted. On the contrary, sorrow may 
destroy all our pleasure in the hills. For many 
people Wordsworth’s country scenes and personages 
are just about as consolatory as the same things 
painted on china. His high and solemn, but some- 
times elderly and edgeless reminiscences of loss may 
do us good in the long run, but at the moment they 
may irritate. And for self-reproach, as we have 
said, he has no remedy at all in his wallet; he never 
had serious occasion for it. Wordsworth is the poet | 
for very good people. But there are others, like 
Coleridge or Burns, who keep up no dignity, who | 
are creatures of the naked sorrows and humiliations 
of Mother Earth, and who in recompense receive 
from her the words that go home. 

_Wordsworth’s lofty pantheism is only for those 
who can believe in it. For others it is magnificent 
literature, and that may be enough; but if it is 
put forward also as religion, as something that 
admits of argument, the case is different. Some of 
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the greatest minds, Spinoza, Goethe, have believed 
in something like it. To others the idea that Nature 
is really inspired, or animated with mind, may seem 
to remain a mere figment. Nature, they may feel, 
is quite unlike that. Hither she is pure mirage, a 
flux of shows, created by the brain, or she is some- 
thing hard, real, independent, lifeless, and largely 
hostile. And moreover, as Lucretius has shown, 
this latter conception is quite congruous with 
poetry. 

It would be unjust to so great a writer as Words- 
| worth, and a mere wanton forfeiture of what he 
| can offer us, to end in such a strain. His achieve- 
ment is that he can remain a great artist whilst 
uttering great moral or philosophical ideas. Often 
he utters them in such a way that some one can 
always start up and exclaim that they are unsound, 
or that, if true, they are of nouse. But then Words- 
worth does not always work in this way; he can 
utter a poetic idea in a manner that admits of no 
refutation because it does not admit of argument. 
He speaks, like Shakespeare, without any designs 
upon us, or even upon himself. There is no ques- 
tion then 

Of blessed consolations in distress, 
for the need of them does not arise. Such a need 
itself is trampled down or swept away, and the 
imagination moves in a free world; as in the end 
of the sonnet to Toussaint L’Ouverture : 
thou hast great allies ; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind ; 
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or in The Affliction of Margaret : 


Or hast been summoned to the deep, 
Thou, thou and all thy mates, to SE 
An incommunicable sleep ; 


or in the lines on Hartley Coleridge : 


A gem that glitters while it lives, 

And no forewarning gives ; 

But, at the touch of wrong, without a strife 
Slips in a moment out of life. 


Who could be ungrateful for this? We must not 
slip into slighting Wordsworth because too much 
has been claimed for him, or because he is praised 
for the wrong things. We should not let slip a 
crumb of the daily bread of poetry which he gives 
us so generously, or a drop of the festal wine, which 
he gives, it is true, more rarely, on high days. 

His influence on the English poets was immediate 
and still continues. It is distinct from the pure 
tradition of romantic lyric, which comes straight 
down from Chatterton through Coleridge, Keats, 
the youthful Tennyson, and the ‘ Pre-Raphaelites.’ 
On the contrary, it is often a counterpoise to that 
tradition. The ethical gravity and high patriotism 
of Wordsworth, as well as his concern with the 
spiritual side of common life, and, on the other 
hand, with exalted philosophic matter, contrast with 
the absorption in beauty for its own sake, the fre- 
quent indifference to public matters, the life lived 
in an enchanted self-created world, and the apathy 
to metaphysics, which have distinguished some of 
the romantic poets. Such a description of them is 
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of course but a general one; Keats and Rossetti 
are both often occupied with abstract but poetic 
thought, and Tennyson commands a metaphysical 
style of high distinction. But such comparisons 
only bring home the difference of Wordsworth. It 
is plainest in the region of style and diction; for 
much of Wordsworth, even when he lets himself 
go, is of a Roman or Miltonic austerity—he is ‘ clas- 
sical’ in that sense ` and his ‘ gleams like the flash- 
ing of a shield,’ his excursions into colour and pure 


enchantment are, though not very rare, exceptional, 


while The Ancient Mariner and Kubla Khan are a 


| fountain-head of romantic style. In this way he 


founded, more than any single writer—for Landor, 
who in some qualities is nearest him, had little 


\audience—a way of writing that is strong, pure, 
and usually plain, but is also strong and pure when 
it is splendid. Hence he is a ‘ poet’s poet’ as well 


as a poet for us all; and he remains one who has 
earned the right to be described in his own phrase 
as the acknowledged voice of life. 

There is no recounting the writers whom he has 
affected. The influence of Wordsworth and of his 
writings upon Coleridge would be matter for a chap- 
ter. The likenesses between Intimations of Immor- 
tality and Dejection, and between the Lines to a 
Gentleman and The Prelude, are apparent; and it 
is the manner of Wordsworth that is here the start- 
ing-point. Coleridge’s odes and his reflective blank 
verse would have been different but for Wordsworth, 
while Love and Kubla Khan and Christabel would 
have been the same without him. The criticisms 
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in Biographia Literaria show Coleridge’s mind, as 
ever, rebounding and reacting upon the influence 
that had coloured it. The tie was strengthened not 
only by the force of a broken friendship repaired, 
but by the common share of the two friends in the 
political and intellectual reaction. 

The writers of the rebellion were otherwise affected. 
Byron came to treat Wordsworth as a hireling poet 
and a prince of dullness; but he also professed 
‘reverence " for him; and in Childe Harold he was 
for a time deflected from his natural temper by 
Wordsworth’s poetry—working, it is true, in part 
through the medium of Shelley. And Shelley him- 
self, though the same note of derision is heard on 
his lips, is consciously Wordsworth’s debtor. The 
poet of Tintern Abbey left his stamp upon Alastor. 
And Shelley’s peculiar kind of pantheism flows partly 
from the same source. The like may be said of 
Tennyson’s ‘ Flower in the crannied wall.’ 

Tennyson was grateful to Wordsworth for his 
poetry, and honoured him in his own verse. The 
direct influence of the elder laureate is seen here and 
there in his work. Dora is an experiment in ‘ the 
real language of men,’ purified as Wordsworth 
desired that it should be, and applied to a simple 
passage of contemporary life. High ethical verse, 
written in a plain manner and in blank metre, 
Tennyson sometimes attempts in the Idylls; and 
these barer parts stand out markedly amidst all the 
decoration. Such plainness of manner, however, 
is not wholly natural to Tennyson. In Matthew 
Arnold the filiation of style and spirit is more direct. 
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The relieving power. of Wordsworth, he tests upon 
a melancholy that Wordsworth never dreamed of, ` 
a melancholy ‘compounded of many simples’ and 
fed by the sight of a different world. Noris Matthew 
Arnold, while he remains a poet, ever cured of his 
‘malady ; the seeds of it lie too deep; but it finds 
an utterance which in form, and perhaps in imper- 
|! fection of form, often recalls Wordsworth’s own. 
Arnold makes a false and exaggerated estimate of ` 
Wordsworth’s place amongst the poets of modern 
Europe, but this must be forgiven to him for the 
admirable things that he says by the way. Other 
disciples and debtors of Wordsworth abound in the 
last half of the nineteenth century. From Aubrey 
de Vere to Frederic Myers, and from Coventry Pat- 
more to Sir William Watson, many poets have 
drawn from the same springs; and the Anglican 
muse of Keble and Faber long haunted them. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


(Dates are of publication unless otherwise noted.) 


1770, April 7. William Wordsworth born at Cockermouth, 
second son of John Wordsworth, attorney and law- 
agent, and Anne his wife (born Cookson). 


1771. Dorothy Wordsworth born. 
1778. Death of mother. Schooling at Hawkshead. 
1783. Death of father. 


1787-91. St. John’s College, Cambridge. 1788, summer : 
Wordsworth becomes aware of his life’s purpose, as 
‘a dedicated spirit.’ 

1790. First tour in France and Switzerland ; ardour for 
the Revolution. 


1791. Takes B.A. London, Wales. Nov., to France ; 
continued ardour ; friendship, 1792, with Michel de 
Beaupuy ; inclination to join the Girondins. 1792, 
episode of Annette Vallon ; birth of Caroline Vallon. 
Return of Wordsworth to England. 


1793. An Hvening Walk, composed 1787-9, dedicated to 
Dorothy ; also Descriptive Sketches. 


1794. Influence of William Godwin’s Political Justice ; 
composes Guilt and Sorrow. 


1795. Period of depression and perplexity, partly due 
_to French affairs. 1795-7: with Dorothy at Race- 
down, Dorset; and at Alfoxden, Somerset, July 1797 
to Sept. 1798. 1795, legacy from Raisley Calvert. 
Acquaintance with Samuel Taylor Coleridge, begun 
about 1795, ripens. Wordsworth’s great poetic period, 

1797-1807, begins. 
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1797, Nov. Lyrical Ballads planned, on a walk, by Words- 
worth and Coleridge. 


1798. French occupation of Swiss cantons shocks Words- 
worth. 


1798. Lyrical Ballads, with a few Other Poems (these 
include Above Tintern Abbey), by Wordsworth and 
Coleridge (Ancient Mariner), p. at Bristol, Sept. Peter 
Bell written (p. 1819). Dorothy begins her Journal. 
Sept., the three visit Germany; continued poetic 
inspiration. 

1799. Wordsworths return and settle at Dove Cottage, 
Grasmere. Coleridge at Keswick, also Southey. 


1800-1. Lyrical Ballads (old and new, by Wordsworth 
only), with important critical Preface (augmented in 
1802). Two books of Prelude finished, and Hacursion 
begun. Dorothy resumes Journal now, and again in 
1802. 


1802. Improved means; continental tour; marriage, 
Oct., to Mary Hutchinson. Full tide of production. 


1802. First sonnets written: Immortality Ode begun. 
1804-5, Prelude finished (begun 1798 or 1799). 1804-7, 
Ode to Duty, Highland Girl, Solitary Reaper, Affliction 
of Margaret, Happy Warrior, Song at Feast of Brougham 
Castle, ete., written. 

1804. Dora Wordsworth born. 


1807. Poems, 2 vols. ; Wordsworth’s last great volumes : 
reviewers hostile. 


1808-10. The Wordsworths at Allan Bank, Grasmere ; 
1811-13, at Grasmere Rectory; 1813-50, at Rydal 
Mount. 

1809. Pamphlet on the Convention of Cintra. 


1810. Breach between Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
afterwards partially repaired. Guide to the Lakes 
(anonymous). 


1813. Appointed Distributor of Stamps for Westmorland 
(till 1842). 
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1814. Hxcursion. Hostile comment of reviewers. 
1815. White Doe of Rylstone. Collected Poems, with note- 
worthy Essay Supplementary. 


1817. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria : the classic criti- 
cism of Wordsworth’s theories, and estimate of his 
genius. Growing repute, and diminishing inspiration, 
of Wordsworth; his increasing conservatism and 
orthodoxy. 

1819. The Waggoner (written 1805). Peter Bell. 

1820. The River Duddon; a Series of Sonnets. 

1820-37. Tours in Switzerland, Italy, Scotland, etc., at 
various times. Editions of former poems, and issues 
of new volumes. Increasing fame. 

1822. Ecclesiastical Sketches. 


1834. Deaths of Coleridge and Lamb. Lines Written after 
the Death of Charles Lamb. Effusion on Death of James 
Hogg, 1835. 


1836. Weakened health of Dorothy. 1837, last tour 
abroad, with H. Crabb Robinson. 


1839. D.C.L., Oxford. 
1841. Sonnets upon the Punishment of Death. 


1842. Civil List pension from Sir Robert Peel. 1843, 
Death of Southey ; Wordsworth Poet Laureate. 


1850. Death, April 23, at Rydal Mount; burial at Gras- 
mere. Tennyson Laureate. 


1850. The Prelude published. 
1855. Death of Dorothy; burial at Grasmere. 


NOTES 


i. Biography. The latest and fullest Life of Wordsworth, 
with much new matter, is by G. M. Harper, 2 vols., 1916; 
and there is the earlier one by William Knight, 3 vols., 
1889. See too, Emile Legouis, Wordsworth and Annette 
Vallon, Eng. tr., 1922. 

ii. Writings. Of the Poetical Works, the ‘Oxford’ 
edition, by Thomas Hutchinson, 1905, is convenient and 
precise ; another good one, also in one volume, has a preface 
by Viscount Morley, 1888, and contains The Recluse, booki. ; 
William Knight’s, in 8 vols., 1882-6, is in most libraries ; 
or Edward Dowden’s, 7 vols., 1892-3. Amongst the many 
annotated editions of single works may be named those 
by Hutchinson of the Lyrical Ballads of 1798, and of the 
Poems of 1807. Of Selections, that by Matthew Arnold, 
with his preface, 1880, is still the best. The Prose Works, 
as a whole, are edited by A. B. Grosart, 3 vols., 1876; 
Wordsworth’s important Prefaces are in the collected 
editions, above mentioned, of his poems. Dorothy Words- 
worth’s Journals, ed. Knight, 2 vols., 1897. 

ili. Comment. The literature is large. E. Legouis, The 
Early Life of Wordsworth, 1770-78, Eng. tr., 1897, is 
indispensable ; and the volumes on Wordsworth, by F. W. H. 
Myers, 1881; by Sir Walter Raleigh, 1903; and by 
H. W. Garrod, 1923, may be singled out. The chapters in 
Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, 1817 (ed. John Shawcross, 
2 vols., 1907), and Walter Pater’s essay in his Appreciations, 
have not been surpassed as interpretations. 

p. 63. Those who share the poet’s own interest in sonnet- 
structure should consult for details Hutchinson’s ed. of the 
Poems of 1807, i. 208-226, to which the account in the text 
is indebted ; and Knight, Life of W., iii. 159, 231. 

p. 74. For an enlightening discussion of this question, see 
Garrod, Wordsworth, ch. xi, ‘The Preface to Lyrical Ballads.’ 
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